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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tne exact amount of Sir Charles Wood's surplus, and the use he 
means to make of it, are still secrets. His financial revelation has 
been put off till next week. It was promised for Friday; but 
Lord John Russell claimed that day to renew the motion for leave 
to bring in his Anti-Title bill, which fell through in the hurried 
rising of the House of Commons when the Speaker cried “ time's 
up” on Wednesday. 














The greater part of three sittings of the Commons was occupied | 


with the discussion of this motion. As a whole, the debate was 
languid and desultory ; but some progress has been made towards 
clearer notions of what the Pope has done, and what Parliament 
has to do. Lord John opened with an elaborate display of his- 
torical reading. The sectarian tone which pervaded his letter to 
the Bishop of Durham was tempered, but not altogether laid aside. 
The most successful part of his speech was that which showed 
(as Dr. Twiss and other writers had done) that in promulgating 
and acting upon the Papal “bull” or “brief,” without pre- 


viously obtaining the assent and codperation of the English | 


Government, Pio Nono and Cardinal Wiseman have taken an 
unprecedented liberty, and usurped an authority never conceded 
to the Court of Rome by any state. Lord John’s explanation 
of the scope and tendency of his bill was rather vague; a 
defeet opie’ by the detailed professional apergu of its pro- 
visions which the Attorney-General made on the second night 
of the debate. The Attorney-General, and after him Mr. Page 
Wood, threw a clearer light on the secular and political character of 
the aggression complained of, and the measure introduced to repel 
it. But Lord John’s vagueness had left a door open at which no 
small amount of polemical theology crept in. Lord Ashley de- 
livered an enlarged edition of the Durham rescript ; and Mr. 
Bright pronounced a telling speech against the Established 
Chureh,—which, however, seemed considerably out of place, 
from his omitting to explain that it was provoked by the ap- 
parent inconsistency of the Premier, who had introduced a bill 
to guard against what he had declared to be the minor danger of 
Papal aggression, while he left untouched the covert Popery in the 
Church of England, which he had represented as so much more 
perilous. The zealous Protestants—such as Sir Robert Inglis, Mr. 
Conolly, and Mr. Napier—manifested a wish for some more strin- 


gent measure against Popery; the Irish Members, who spoke in | 


the sense of their Roman Catholic countrymen—Mr. Grattan, two 
O’Connells, Mr. Edmund Burke Roche, and Mr. G. Moore—assumed 
the tone of men labouring under a sense of an insult offered to the 
religion of the majority of the Irish people; Mr. Roebuck with 
vehemence, and Mr. Hume and Mr. Milner Gibson with greater 
calmness, seemed to desery in the Ministerial bill an attempt 
to legislate in an intolerant sense on matters spiritual. This 
Babel of incompatible yet not directly antagonistic views was an 
instructive illustration of the mischief which the theological key- 
note originally struck by Lord John Russell had done. It is 
to be hoped that at the subsequent stages of the measure Par- 
liament will confine itself to the political considerations which 
alone fall legitimately under its notice. 

Mr. Disraeli’s motion, on the unequal load of taxation borne by 
the owners and occupiers of land, engaged the House of Commons 
for two nights. Mr. Disraeli struggled with almost incredible 
suecess to subdue his propensity to sarcasm and brilliant antithe- 
sis: he was as modest in statement and conciliatory in tone as if 
in assuming the office of successor to Lord George Bentinck he 
had resolved to take Sir Robert Peel for his model. Not but oc- 
casional tones of his voice and turns of his sentences suggested a 
suspicion that this elaborate moderation was only external 
and assumed for the occasion. So long as Mr. Disracli kept 
himself to the enunciation of general views, he was imposing if 
not convincing ; whenever he descended to illustrative details, his 
want of judgment and practical knowledge became painfully ap- 
parent. He certainly failed to “ produce a proposition entitled to 
the sanction of Parliament and the confidence of the country ” ; 


for he rather indicated than developed a round dozen of propo- 
sitions, and, throwing them down before the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, told him to choose among them. Mr. Disraeli, too, 
somewhat overacted his part as a candid and impartial arbiter be- 
| tween Free Trade and Protection; in fact, he proved, if he proved 
| anything, that with a revision of our financial system English 
agriculturists may get on very well with free trade. It was 
amusing to observe the grave airs of good faith and perfect satis- 
faction with which the Protectionists gave their support to a mo- 
tion only tenable upon this assumption. One aed hit was made 
by a Protectionist, and deserves to be chronicled for its singularity : 
Colonel Dunne remarked, with much truth, that every speaker on 
the Ministerial side appeared to have risen to disprove the as- 
sertion in the Queen’s Speech that the agricultural interest is 
depressed. The debate was, however, interesting on account of 
the ability of some of the speeches, and as seeming to foreshadow 
new party combinations. Sir Charles Wood and Mr. Labouchere, 
from their official familiarity with statistics, were able to make 
good play against Mr. Disraeli ; but the speech of the debate was 
Sir James Graham's—close in its logic, weighty in its facts, pene- 
trating in its scrutiny, free in its exposure, and rising in the pero- 
ration to a strain of impassioned eloquence. Sir James’s allusion 
to Sir Robert Peel was impressive and touching, and his notice 
of Lord Stanley and Mr. Disraeli generous and cordial. His ap- 
peal to the Honse not to desert its Free-trade principles had a 
prophetic solemnity. That the warning was not superfluous, 
was shown by the somewhat ostentatious defection of two of 
the Free-trade Conservatives—Lord Jocelyn and Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane—to the Disraeli standard. Mr. G. Moore, too, went 
over on “an Irish view of the question”—he voted with Mr. 
Disraeli to punish Lord John Russell for his Anti-Papal bill and 
his Durham letter. If Mr. Disraeli laid himself cullen restraint 
in his opening speech, he made himself ample amends in his reply ; 
for in none of his addresses to the House of Commons has he ever 
given more free scope to his taste for humorous and caustic sar- 
casm. The division was a close one—267 for and 281 against the 
motion ; a narrow majority, ominous of future complications. 
Nothing else of moment has occurred in the Commons during 
the week. Questions have been put to Ministers on some delicate 
topics; which they in general evaded with their usual skill in di- 
lomatie fence. The Under-Secretary for the Colonies was assailed 
j Mr. Adderley on the subject of the Cape, by Mr. Baillie on the 
| subject of Ceylon, by Mr. ii ume on the subjects of Ceylon and 
| Borneo, by Mr. Goulburn on the subject of the cholera in Jamaica; 
| but nothing was to be got out of him. Lord Palmerston was 
| oracular and unsatisfactory in reference to Spain and Nicaragua, 
| But the palm of nonchalant evasion is due to the Premier; who, 
in reply to Sir Joshua Walmsley’s question whether Ministers in- 
| tend to amend the Reform Act of 1832, stated that he had for- 
'merly admitted certain amendments of the act and certain ex- 
| tensions of the suffrage to be desirable, and that ‘he would cer- 
| tainly act up to that opinion when he thought the proper time had 
come to do so.” 

Throughout the week the Lords have been resting on their 
| oars; waiting, apparently, to see what the Commons will send 
'them. Lord Stanley has intimated that on Tuesday next he will 
call the attention of the Peers to the state of the country: cu- 
riosity is agog to see how far he will reflect the latest phase of 
Disraeli. 


The French Assembly have rejected the President's Dotation 
| Bill. Louis Napoleon has taken this rebuff with a dignified im- 
| perturbability that tends to strengthen the were feeling in his 
' favour. He has declined the proposed extra-legislative subscrip- 
tion, and set himself to retrench his luxurious expenditure. The 
| majority against the dotation was only a trifle less than that 
| which broke up the late Ministry; the minority being increased 
‘ by 8 votes, the majority diminished by 19. It is supposed that 
the change would have been greater but for an irritating speech 
by M. Montalembert in support of the dotation; and this opinion 
| derives support from the fact that Léon Faucher and Daru have 
since been reélected Vice-Presidents of the Assembly. 
The Sardinian Minister of Justice, Siccardi, has resigned. TIl 
| health is the ostensible reason, but the event is of bad omen for 
| the Liberal cause in Piedmont. 

The trials of the Neapolitans arraigned for participation in the 
late rebellion have terminated. Some were sentenced to death ; 
others to the gallies for long periods. The capital sentences have 
been commuted into confinement to the gallies for life. This ean 
scarcely be called leniency, and in one ease it was only extorted 
from the King at the last moment. The result of the trials was 
reecived in Naples with the silence of stupefaction and despair. 

The project of an Austrian intervention in Piedmont has been 
openly defended in the official journal at Vienna. The rumour of 
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intervention in Switzerland by Prussia, with a view to regain its 
hold upon Neufchatel, is generally ¢redited. 

The last American maid annougees, that a tion of some dehi~ 
eacy has arisen between, the English and United States Ge- 
vernments. By the constitution, of the Union, the right to negor 
tiate with foreign powers is resexyed exchasively te the Central 
Government. Under a local law of South Carolina, Coloured per- 
sons, British subjects, arriving in the harbours of the State, have 
repeatedly been committed to prison and there detained till the 
vessels they belonged to were ready to sail. Representations on 
this head by the British Minister at Washington were met by the 
evasive answer, that the imprisonments having taken place under 
a local law of South Carolina, the General Government could not 
afford redress. The British Consul in South Carolina has in con- 
sequence been “ instructed” to call the attention of the Governor 
of South Carolina to the inconsistency of this local law with the 
treaty stipulations between Great Britain and the United States, 
and to express a hope that such portions of it as apply to the sub- 
Jects of foreign allied powers may be abrogated or amended. This 
virtual recognition of the independent sovereignty of South Caro- 
lina has fluttered the Washington Cabinet. 


Hehates aut Proceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovse or Loxps. Monday, Feb. 10. Lord Shaftesbury’s Services; Address to 
the Crown—Post-office Malcontents; Measor’s case of grievance stated by Lord 
St. Germans, and answered by Lord Clanricarde. 

Tuesday, Feb. 11. No business of importance during an hour’s sitting. 

Thursday, Feb.13. Bill for simplifying Procedure on Criminal Trials, introduced 
by Lord Campbell— County Courts Extension Bill, by Lord Brougham. 

Friday, Feb. 14. [Railways in British North America; discussion on petition, and 
statement by Earl Grey. 

Hovse or Commons. Monday, Feb. 10. East India Company's Charter, Smith- 
field Market, Blockade of the Coast of St. Salvador, Exhibition in Hyde Park, Patent 
Laws, Questions concerning, and Ministerial Answers—Pa ession ; adjourned 
debate continued, and adjourned till Wednesday—Roman Catholic Relief; leave for 
a bill refused to Mr. Anstey, by 175 to 35. 

Tuesday, Feb. 11. Ceylon Committee; disposal of the Evidence—Franchise Ex- 
tension; Question by Sir Joshua Walmsley, and Lord John Russell’s Answer—Agri- 
cultural Distress ; Mr. Disraeli’s Motion; debate adjourned to Thursday—Sunday 
Trading in London ; leave for a Bill granted to Mr. Williams, on division, by 76 to 16. 

Wednesday, Feb. 12. Papal Aggression ; adjourned debate continued till six o'clock. 

Thursday, Feb. 13. New Vice-Chancellor—Irish Law Courts— Agricultural Dis- 
yd a debate on Mr, Disraeli’s Motion concluded; Motion negatived, by 

to 267. 

Friday, Feb. 14. Papal Aggression; adjourned debate on leave to bring in the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill; Lord John Russell’s Motion carried by 395 to 63: Bill 
brought in, and read a first time—Irish Prerogative Court; leave for a Bill to extend 
and improve the practice of, granted to Mr. Keogh. 

TIME- TABLE, 

















The Lords. } The Commens, 
Hour of Hourof | Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment, | Meeting. Adjournment. 
ves Sh oe. Ghidm | Monday ... on 
eee th m | Tuesday .. 
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Ge ssc 5h 30m Thursday ... . 4h ..(m) 2h lim 
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Sittingsthis Week, 4; Time, 4h 30m | Sittings this Week, 5; Time, 4lh 45m 
this Session, 8; —— 13h m this Session, 10; — 65h 3m 








AGRICULTURAL DistTrREss. 


Mr. Disraxi prefaced his speech and motion on agricultural distress 
by causing the clerk at the table of the House to read the following por- 
tion of the Queen’s Speech— 

** Notwithstanding the large reductions of taxation which have been effected in 
late years, the receipts of the revenue have been satisfactory. The state of the com- 
merce and manufactures of the United Kingdom has been such as to afford general 
employment to the labouring classes. I have to lament, however, the difficulties 
which are still felt by that important body among my people who are owners and 
occupiers of land ; but it is my confident hope that the prosperous condition of other 
classes of my subjects will have a favourable effect in diminishing those difficulties 
and promoting the interests of agriculture.” 

This admission from the Throne, and from the Minister of the Sovereign, 
curtailed the observations which Mr. Disraeli must otherwise have made. 
As controversy on the fact of the continued difficulties of the agricultural 
class is at an end, he needed not to lay before the House evidence of that 
fact. But the particular distress is concurrent with what is called a general 
een. It is fit to diseuss the nature of the causes of such concurrence. 

‘ive years ago, said Mr. Disraeli, ‘‘ the eminent man whose post I now un- 
worthily occupy”’—Lord George Bentinck—asked if Sir Robert Peel had 
considered the operation on the tenant of the fall in prices in lessening the 
ability to pay the tithes, which would not work down to the scale of low 
prices under seven years. Sir Robert said, he had not done so, “as he did 
= believe that there would be any material alteration in the price of 
wheat.” 
when prices had descended even lower than Lord George Bentinck himself 
anticipated, Sir Robert said, it was his opinion that there was “no 

rospect of any increase in the price of wheat.” Such facts show that the 
Ccttetumed of us may be mistaken, and teach us to approach the question 
divested of all feeling of haughtiness and contempt or overweening confi- 
dence in our own judgment and information. Feelings of admiration for 
the energy which the British farmer has displayed under his increased diffi- 
culties should also prevail in the inquiry; and the exploded and fallacious 
imputations against the agricultural hierarchy on the subject of rent, which 
is a purely economical result, should be avoided. 

With these preliminary observations Mr. Disracli introduced his real ob- 
ject. That object was, not to make a direct or an indirect attack on our 
new commercial system. ‘Far from it. It is in consequence of your new 
commercial system that I have felt it my duty to make this motion, and to 
try to adapt, if I can, the position of the owners and occupiers of the land 
to that new commercial system you have introduced. Nor let any honour- 
able gentleman support me tonight in the idea that this is an attempt to 
bring back protection in disguise. Nothing of the kind. I last year said 
what I now adhere to severely, strictly, even religiously. I saidthen, that I 
would not in this Parliament make any attempt to bring back the abro- 
gated system of protection ; and I gave my reasons for that course. I deeply 
deplored at the time the circumstances of the change ; I deeply deplored that 
a Parliament and a Ministry which, if not formnsley at least virtually, and 
that is of much more importance in the opinion of the constituencies, were 
pledged to uphold the system of protection, should have abrogated it. I 
think there was in that circumstance a clear, plain cause of quarrel between 
Parliament and the constituencies: but I cannot forget what passed after 
that great change. The general elections took place; that opportunity was 
afforded to the constituencies, even if they were betrayed, to recall the legis- 
lation the abrogation of which they deplored. I cannot forget that the 


In the letter which that eminent man addressed to his tenantry 











agricultural body in particular were waened by their best and most powerful 
friend—now lost to us—not to lose — rtumity, because it was their 
only one. I camnot forge thasthey rej ted thas gounsel ; that, misled b 
the superficial oireumstanees of the momemt, the prices of the year, whic 
were ugpdoubt the result ef exceptiomal circumstances, they did not sup- 
port wsin the we recommended : end | forone, Sir, cannot consent 
thag the laws which reguiese the jndustey of @ great nation should be made 
the shuttlecock of party strife (Cheers.) Tsay that if I thought I might 
by a chance majority bring back the system called “ protection,” I would 
shrink from it. That is a thing which must be done out of the House, and 
done out of the House by no chance majority, but by the free unfettered ex- 
pression of public opinion; and no other result can be satisfactory to any 
class, or conducive to the general welfare.” He simply desired to call af- 
tention to the causes of those difficulties of which her Majesty deplores the 
continuance, 

“The reason why the cultivator of the soil is embarked in a hopeless con- 
test against the foreign cultivator, is the weight of taxation to which he js 
tied.”” Mr. Disraeli asked the House to survey with him the whole of our 
system of taxation; and in so doing, to escape from the influence of the 
habits of detail to which we are so accustomed from our early youth, and, 
as it were, use the eyes of one of those distinguished foreigners whom we 
may expect in the course of the year—one perhaps who was Finance Mi- 
nister under some Constitutional Government. Our taxation of 50,000,000/, 
is made up of external impost, inland revenue, and local contribution. Of 
the first pe nearly one half is raised by not permitting the cultivator to 
produce the particular crop of tobacco. Of the second class, two-thirds are 
raised by a colossal impost on one crop—that of barley—raised by the Bri- 
tish agriculturist. Of the third division, on the most moderate calculation 
seven-twelfths—7,000,000/, out of the 12,000,000/.—are paid by the agricul- 
turist. These main outlines Mr. Disraeli proceeded to strengthen and fill in with 
details; so heightening the tone of the injury to the agricultural class which 
these broad statements convey. The tobacco grievance was but briefly retouched, 
The aid of Sir James Graham was invoked in support of his already ex- 
pressed opinion that “if you do away with the Corn-laws you must repeal 
the Malt-tax’’: but on this point Mr. Disraeli seemed to think it necessary 
to calm the fears of his own agricultural friends. ‘‘ We are told that if we 
should rid ourselves of the tax we must lose the py! of the malt mar- 
ket. Now, really, in this age, after what we have gone through, after what 
we have endured, what we now endure, and what we must be prepared for, 
the idea of retaining the monopoly of the malt market as a compensation 
for this tax was too preposterous to be entertained seriously for a moment. 
But it is not founded in truth. If barley will not bear the voyage, I am sure 
that malt will bear it worse. If we are not afraid of foreign barley with free 
competition, we need have little fear of foreign malt. I think the best proof 
that we need not fear competition in foreign malt is to be found in the cir- 
cumstance that we hardly ever meet with good beer anywhere but in Eng- 
land. How come we to carry on a large export trade in beer, if fo- 
reign malt be superior to ours? We have a drawback on malt, it is 
true, but a very inadequate one, and we send out beer in large quan- 
tities, and it is the choicest in all the foreign markets.” Upon the 
topic of the 12,000,000/. of local contributions, Mr. Disraeli repeated 
much of that matter which he placed before the House on particular 
motions relating to the subject in preceding sessions. The discussion on the 
first motion he made had its good effect ; and last year he found a still greater 
advance, The measure of larger relief, first proposed, might be open to the 
objections of centralization, increased expenditure, and other evils ; but the 
measure proposed last year was open to none of those objections. He now 
asked the House to pass rapidly by the subject, and mark the injustice of 
compelling the land to pay an enormous burden which ought to be defrayed 
by the whole community. Mr. Disraeli dismissed the cases of poor-rates 
and of tithes, by quoting the testimony of Mr. Cornewall Lewis, to the effect 
that “ objects of general utility should be provided for My a national tax and 
not by local burdens’”’ ; and the latest yong of Mr. M‘Culloch, in his re- 
vised edition of the Wealth of Nations, that “ either the commutation charge 
ought to be reduced or a countervailing duty laid on foreign corn.’’ The 
question of stamps called forth some frank admissions, “I will admit, that 
under the Probate and Legacy duties personal property pays more than real 
property. I will even admit that the payment of stamps is not perhaps on 
the whole a charge countervailing the excess of the charge upon personal 
property. I wish to state the case with the utmost fairness, and I make this 
admission with pleasure. But I would here observe, that a very considerable 
error exists respecting the effect of the Legacy and Probate duties; and, if 
honourable gentlemen will only investigate the anes of thoee duties as bear- 
ing upon the two classes of property, they will probably arrive at a conclusion 
not so much adapted as they suppose to the opinions which they uphold on 
the subject of taxation in this House. Remember this, that it was proved 
before a Committee of this House, that of the 1,200,000/. of Legacy-duty an- 
nually paid in this country, 500,000/. is paid directly by land. For, al- 
though Mtr. Pitt did not carry his original bill, which made real property 
subject to these taxes, he most wisely contrived a bill which rendered land sold 
under a will subject to them ; and itis given in evidence that five-twelfths of 
the Legacy-duty are paid directly by land, and therefore, as far as the burdens 
on land are ow how this fact ought to be taken into consideration. You 
ought to remember also, that leasehold gore and ecclesiastical tenures 

ay legacy-duty, and that in the 700,000/. which remains irrespective of the 
500,000/. absolutely contributed by freehold property, the sums paid by lease- 
holds and ecclesiastical tenures are included. Remember likewise, when you 
are considering the burden of taxation upon land, that all the stock in trade 
of the farmers throughout the kingdom pays both legacy and probate duty ; 
and when honourable gentlemen add to this the stamps on conveyances, from 
which all other property is exempted, they will find that the account is not 
so much in their favour as they imagine.’ 

Ilaving viewed the financial system as a cause of the agricultural distress, 
Mr. Disraeli considered the suggestions for relief that have been made. The 
gentlemen of the Manchester school declare that what is wanted for the land 
is more labour and more capital: but if the landed interest require more 
labour, why was not the law of settlement dealt with when the Corn-laws 
were repealed; and if more capital, why was restriction placed on the em- 
ployment of capital in 1844? Mr. Disraeli expressed his own opinion that 
the partnership principle of en commandite as it exists on the Continent 
might be conveniently applied by Parliament to stimulate the application of 
capital to the land; and, without specifically giving an opinion in favour of 
a national rate, he declared that there are no Sicctons to it so great as the 
enormous injustice which it seeks to remedy. With reference to the sug- 
gestion of a fixed duty on corn, Mr. Disraeli particularly guarded himself 
against misrepresentations to which he and his party are liable. “I say 
again, that so far as I, an agricultural Member, am concerned, and speaking 
as the representative of an agricultural constituency, that we want nothing 
but justice ; that we do not admit that the maintenance of a fixed or a coun- 
tervailing duty is an arrangement in favour of the agricultural interest. It 
may be a financial or a political arrangement which, as Members of Parlia- 
ment, as Ministers, and as statesmen, you may be required to consider as 
that which, on a balance of circumstances, would make what is called the 
best bargain for the ae I solemnly protest against a project of re- 
venue being considered in the light of a remedy for agricultural grievances, 
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If I were to give my 0 inion, I would say that a moderate fixed duty does 
not raise the price to the community. But I guard myself against its being 
su that I propose it as anything favourable to the agricultural inter- 
est. You must meet this question as you can—as statesmen, and as Mem- 
bers of Parliament. You are only to consider this one question, How are 
‘ou to do justice to all classes of the Queen’s subjects; and how, at the same 
time, as politicians, are you to prevent violent changes in the country? That 
is for you to consider. — For myself, I need not say that I represent a class 
who bear a great deal.” : p 
Mr. Disraeli’s peroration was to this effect— Iremember a passage in a 
at writer, who said that grace was beauty in action : I say justice is truth 
inaction. Truth may animate an Opposition ; L hope it animates the present 
Opposition. Truth in action ought to be the office of a Minister, and I ask 
it from the noble Lord. Not in any hostile spirit : I wish the question to be 
settled by the noble Sw the Minister of the a A a Minister who, 
from his position, can never ook with an adverse feeling upon the land. I 
am most unwilling to mix up this question with party politics. I know that 
the speeches I make in this House on the subject are not adapted to please 
thoughtless societies and meetings which have been held through the country, 
where my name is mentioned as one that has not done sufficient justice to the 
sufferings that are complained of. But, Sir, I can allow for the feelings of 
those worthy men who have been placed in such trying cireumstances—the 
farmers of England. If I make no further appeal to the noble Lord, it is 
from no hostile feeling towards him, but because I have already appealed 
twice in vain. I — to this House of Commons—though it has been 
called a Free-trade House of Commons, and it may be a Free-trade House of 
Commons—but I appeal to them in confidence, because I am confident in the 
cause I advocate, and I am confident in the spirit which I believe animates 
their bosoms. They have an opportunity now which is not to be lightly 
treated—a golden occasion, to which, in my mind, it would not be easy to 
find a parallel in the records of the Parliament of England. They may per- 
form a great office and fulfil an august duty ; they may step forward and do 
that which the Minister shrinks from doing ; they may terminate the bitter 
controversy of years. They may bring back that which Lord Clarendon 
called the good old temper of the people of England. They may terminate 
the unhappy controversy between town and country. (Cheers.) They may 
build up again the fortunes of the land of England—that land to which we 
owe so much of our power and of our freedom—which has fulfilled the union 
of two qualities, for the combination of which a Roman ee was deified, 
‘imperum et libertas ’; and this, too, not by favour, not by power, not by 
sectarian arrangements, not by class legislation, but by asserting the princi- 


ples of political justice and by obeying the dictates of social equity. (Much 
cheering.) 
Mr. Disraeli’s motion was framed in these terms— 


“That the severe distress which continues to exist in the United Kingdom among 
that important class of her Majesty's subject. the owners and occupiers of land, and 
which is justly lamented in her Majesty's Speech, reuders it the duty ofher Majesty's 
Ministers to introduce without delay such measures as may be most effectual for the 
relief thereof.” 

The Cuancettor of the Excraver prefaced a speech of official sta- 
tistics with criticisms on the absence of any clear and definite proposi- 
tion, such as had been placed before the House by Mr. Disraeli on 
former occasions. Observing that this was a very wise caution after 
Mr. Disracli’s former experiences, Sir Charles proceeded to deal seriatim 
with the variety of questions—each of which might form the subject of 
two or three nights’ discussion—now reproduced from the discussions of 
the last five years, in the hodgepodge of a speech they had just heard. 

He dismissed the alleged falsification of prophecies as to prices, by giving 
reasons in favour of still believing that the opinions last year —— that 
corn would not continue so cheap, were sound reasons, judging by what was 
then known ; and he now again maintained that the lowness of price is due to 
exceptional circumstances, which will disappear : for the imports which have 

ured in have come from countries whence no one expected them—from 
‘rance, where there is at this moment prohibition on importation and ex- 
treme agricultural distress; while America, whence the greatest imports 
were dreaded, has sent but little. However, Sir Charles Wood was none of 
the prophets alluded to. He has ever declared this alone, and this he 
abides by, “that it is due and wise and just, that the people of this country 
should have their meat and bread as cheap as the world can produce.” 

Sir Charles marked that the ground of complaint is now changed: “ for 
the difficulties of the owners and occupiers of land, is now substituted the 
general distress of the agricultural body—including, of course, the working 
population.” Upon this point the prophets on the other side have proved 
signally in the wrong. ‘I am prepared to assert, broadly and without fear 
of contradiction, that the agricultural labourers never were, within the me- 
mory of man, in so prosperous a condition as at this moment; and that even 
where a reduction of wages has taken place it has been far from being com- 
mensurate with the advantages of a ieetien in the price of food and house- 
hold necessaries.”” Even Mr. George Frederick Young now admits, ‘Since 
the repeal of the Corn-laws, wages have in some degree been reduced, but 
not toan amount equivalent to the reduction of the price of food.”’ Sir 
Charles established this admission of Mr. Young’s by a great array of figures 
on the relative fall of prices and wages in the last few years. He then dealt 
with the tobacco, malt, and tithe grievances ; dismissing them with argu- 
ments and statements already familiar to the economical student. The “local 
burdens”’ complaint he treated with the superior air of one who had himself be- 
fore demolished the plea; showing that the relative proportion which land 
holds in the mass of real property has undergone such a revolution that the 
incidence of local taxation is altogether diverted. In 1815, land was 64 per 
cent of the real property of the country; in 1849, it was only 44 per cent : 
if, therefore, you transfer to the public exchequer 1004., of that transfer 56/. 
would be removed from other property and only 44/. from land. The sug- 
gestions of amendment to the partnership law, and for cheapening capital ; 
were briefly met by the assertion that capital is already abundantly cheap in 
“ the City,” and the remark that Sir Charles would be sorry to trust one of Ais 
farms to the combined intellect of a joint-stock company. Against a na- 
tional rate he quoted the opinion of the Member for Surrey, who has practi- 
eal knowledge on the subject, and added his own strong protest: “it would 
be the greatest possible evil that could happen to this country that the poor- 
rate should be converted into a national rate.” The “ prosperity of the 
country”? then drew forth an array of figures; placing in a strong but 
not a new light the great advance of industrial produce and exports. 
The picture which Sir Charles was thus enabled to draw, was in his opi- 
nion a good reason for asking the House to reject Mr. Disraeli’s motion ; 
and he enforced his request by reference to the opinion of the deeply- 
lamented statesman whose loss is more than ever seen on occasions like the 
present, when his assistance would have been so valuable. “I call upon 
those who concurred with that right honourable gentleman in proposing 
those measures—I call upon the majority of this House also, whether on 
that side of it or on this, by whose support he was enabled to carry those 
measures, to stand by them now—not to flinch from them when they are ex- 
— to repeated attacks and subjected to serious trials; and I hope soon to 

ear the confession, that those measures have proved as beneficial to the agri- 
cultural interest as they are shown to be at this moment to every other class 





of the community, and to the working population from one end of the land 
to the other.” 

The motion was bricfly supported by Mr. Georce Sanpars, and op- 
posed by Mr. Wii1aAmM Brown ; and then, on the motion of the Marquis 
of Granby, the debate was adjourned till Thursday. 


The speeches of the adjourned debate on Thursday were not without 
economical and statistical facts of some weight, but the main interest of 
the discussion on that day centres in the political tone imparted by Sir 
James Graham's collation of the party declarations made by Mr. Dis- 
racli on the question of protection—a tone which was echoed in the pero- 
ration of the Premier. 

The debate was opened by the Marquis of Granny, with a speech of 
statistics, directed to prove that the depreciation of the crops which is 
the cause of agricultural distress amounts to no less than 50,000,000/, ; 
pointing out, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had carefully avoided 
reference to Scotland in his statements of the prosperity of the labouring 
classes, because there was actually an increase of 4000 paupers in that 
part of the kingdom in 1850 as compared with 1849; and contradicting 
the statement that the agricultural labourers even in this country are 
well off, inasmuch as in the parishes near Lord Granby's residence the 
reduction of persons employed on the roads is almost wholly due not to 
increase of wages or cheapening of food, but to emigration under the 
pressure of want. 

Sir James Gnawa rose with a number of other Members, but all gave 
way to him at once. 

Sir James instantly fixed on the opinion expressed by the Marquis of Gran- 
by that the labourer has not partaken of the general prosperity ; and pointed 
to it as a retractation of the immense admission made by Mr. Disraeh, that, 
excepting the landlords and the occupiers of the soil, the general condition 
of the great body of the people is prosperous, happy, and contented. As 
this question of the condition of the labourer lies at the root of the whole 
— he proceeded to combat the retractation of the Marquis of Granby, 
and to support by proofs the admission of Mr. Disraeli. Premising that the 
depression in the price of corn has been somewhat greater and the duration 
of that depression somewhat longer than he anticipated, he gave statements 
in relation to the letting of farms in Cumberland, which at once met con- 
trary statements made on Tuesday by Mr. Hodgson the Member for Car- 
lisle, and raised a strong inference that the agricultural labourer in Cumber- 
land must be well employed. He said—*‘I stand here this moment without 
an acre of land unlet which I wish to let; I have not for the last five years 
changed two tenants who pay me above 100/. a year; and I have not an 
arrear of 300/. on my whole rental.” Generally of his county he stated, that 
shopkeepers retiring from business, small merchants in country towns—these 
persons, attracted by the pleasures of an agricultural life—(Jronical checrs and 
laughter from the Protectionists)—these persons, the small traders of capital in 
country towns, are now waiting the moment to make investments in farms ; 
and in consequence, the competition for farms is unusually great. Sir James 
knows of his individual experience, that on any change of present occupiers 
men with good capital are found ready to take them. So much for his own 
neighbourhood : his friend and neighbour the Duke of Buccleuch, one of the 
greatest proprietors in the South of Scotland, and one who differed from him 
on the question of free trade, has not in Roxburghshire and Dumfries let land 
falling out of lease at any diminution of rent. A single instance alluded 
to by Mr. Disraeli in East Lothian was one where the farm had been pre- 
viously in the hands of the owner; it had never been calculated to be worth 
more than 1800/. a year, but a speculative farmer took it at 2200/7. ; he made 
an imprudent and improvident bargain, and the rent is reduced a little 





below 1800/. But the best test of the state of things in Scotland is 
the value of the fee-simple: now the value of the fee-simple among 
that shrewd and sagacious people has increased since the repeal of 


the Corn-laws. Recurring to England, a late nobleman of great ability and 
integrity, of great sagacity in the pursuit of his objects and perseverance in 
the pursuit of them, Lord George Bentinck, promoted a scheme for reclaim- 
ing trom the sea a new English county: has the project been abandoned since 
his death ? On the contrary, it proceeds as vigorously as ever, and half of the 
Victoria County- - Henry Bentinck—“ Six hundred thousand acres” 
—is tobe gained. Such proofs of the soundness of the new fisea 
system brought Sir James Graham to the conclusion that the day for 
recalling protection, the day for any attempt to enhance the price of food, is 
passed. “And why do I say so? I say there is not a ploughboy who treads 
the heaviest clay in England who does not feel practically his condition im- 
woved within the last three years: and he knows the reason why. (C/cers.) 
tell you there is not a shepherd on the most distant and barren hill of 
Scotland who does not now have daily a cheaper and a larger mess of por- 
ridge than he ever had before: and he also knows the reason why. (Cheers.) 
I tell you again there is not a weaver in the humblest cottage in Lancashire 
who has not fuller and cheaper meals, without any fall in his wages, than 
he had before: and he knows the reason why. (Renewed cheers.) Now 1 
must tell you the whole truth: the time has arrived when the truth fully 
must be spoken. I will speak of another class still. There is not a soldier 
who returns to England from abroad that does not practically feel that his 
daily pay is augmented, that he has a cheaper, larger, and a better mess, 
and that he enjoys greater comforts: and he also knows the reason. (Cheers.) 
Now, Sir, I entreat my honourable friends who sit below me to be on their 
guard. You may convulse the country—you may endanger property—you 
may shake our institutions to the foundations—(“ Hear, hear!” from Lord 
John Russell, and cheers from the Government benches)—but I am satistied 
that there is no power in Engiand which can permanently enhanee by force 
of law the price of bread. (HKenewed cheers.) Now, that is my honest 
and firm convietion. The peace of this country, my own possessions, are as 
dear to me as to any honourable gentleman who sits on the benches below 
me; but I feel we have arrived at the period when it is necessary te speak 
the truth, and I have spoken it without reservation.”’ (Repeated cheers.) 
From these considerations Sir James passed to an examination of the true 
drift of the very fair and able statement of Mr. Disraeli. That speech pre- 
sented a great many things declared to be objectionable, but which the mover 
did not seek to remove, and a great many things which he indicated as 
remedies, that he refused to press. Among the former are the prohibition upon 
the growth of tobacco and the duty on beet-root sugar—complaints so fal- 
lacious as to cause surprise at their mention by so astute a person ; the 
Malt-tax, which Lord Stanley has specifically declared it would be inex- 
pedient to repeal ; and the cultivation of land en commandite, notwithstand- 
ing the teaching experience ‘of the honourable Member for Nottingham! 
Then as to the law of settlement : on that subject let Mr. Disraeli beware of 
lions in his path—Mr. Bankes and Mr. Henley willl be against him, and the 
whole landed interest will be divided in opinion as to the benefit of a union 
settlement and a union rate. On the question of a national rate Sir James 
Graham expressed his own opposite view with decision. ‘ A national rate 


for the relief of the poor would, as I believe, hand over the property of this 
country and the industry of this country to the idleness and the poverty 
caused by indolence. i 
gerous form.” 
subject the better.” 


Such a measure would be Socialism in its most dan- 
Upon tithes he declared, “ the less the landlords say on this 
“ The poet’s advice to the parson— 
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* Stick to thy pudding, friend, 
And hold thy tongue ’— 
is ged to us.”” 2 
r. Disraeli had said, the best course which he as a leader of Opposition 
could take would be to recommend that certain local burdens should be placed 
on the Consolidated Fund : as a party tactician that might be Ais best course, 
but with reference to the public welfare, no course could be more objec- 
tionable or even dangerous ; for all experience teaches that ‘charges once 
placed on that fund are seldom revised, seldom abated, and never removed.” 
Mr. Disraeli does not ask you to return to protection; but the Marquis of 
Granby is better satisfied with frankly declaring that in his opinion it would 
be better to return to protection. The discrepancy attracts attention, and 
provokes examination of the motion. If it does not mean return to protec- 
tion, what in the name of common sense does it mean? With this inquiry 
as a thread, Sir James quoted from his own notes the various declara- 
tions of party policy with reference to protection which Mr. Disraeli 
has lately made. Last session he declared that the most safe, the most 
efficacious, the most popular course with the community, would be the re- 
establishment of the laws regulating the importation of foreign produce. 
Subsequently he said, “ We still believe that the principles on which you 
have constructed your commercial code are fallacious.” On the 21st of 
February, ‘I do not bate one jot of what I have declared” on the policy of 
a “return to protection,” and on the raising from corn of a “ revenue which 
would have the effect of protection.” But on Tuesday last he declared that 
he will no more attempt ‘in this Parliament” to bring back protection ; 
and afterwards he said, ‘It would be most disastrous for the community 
that you should accord those claims which, in the spirit of severe justice, 
the agricultural interest has a right to prefer.”” Observe: this points to com- 
romise ; what is that compromise? It has been proposed by Mr. M‘Cul- 
och that the deficiency in the revenue might be supplied by a fixed duty on 
corn,’ &c. Now, putting the best interpretation on these mystical revela- 
tions, and borrowing glossarial aid from the declarations of the Duke of 
Richmond, Sir James could draw forth no other than this meaning—* that 
the object of the honourable gentleman and his party is to turn out the 
present Administration, to dismiss the Parliament, to return to protection 
in the next Parliament, and to reimpose a duty upon corn.” Frankly 
avowed, there can be no more legitimate policy for a party. But Sir 
James, while knowing not what the result of that attempt may be, 
sees clearly in it the elements of a great and serious struggle: and with that 
proeest he sounds the alarm to the country. “I see a party of gentlemen 

slow me—a party whose names are distinguished, whose influence is great 
—respected in their neighbourhoods, endowed with hereditary and personal 
virtues, enjoying a great position, and exercising, as I said before, great in- 
fluence, an influence which has always met with attention on the part of the 
Government,—I see that party, with a body of their constituents at their 
back, that powerful party, which has no insignificant leader; for the mover 
of this resolution is the accredited leader of that party: very early I duly 
appreciated the great talents of the honourable gentleman, and the time is 
arrived when it 1s impossible to deny his merits or his great and command- 
ing ability as a debater in this House. Nor do this party want leaders in 
another 4 for they are guided by a nobleman—forward as he is ever 
wont to be in the battle—of dauntless courage, high abilities, and spotless 
character. I have stood beside him in the fray, and I know how formidable 
his vigorous attack upon his enemies. I know also the breadth of his shield, 
ever stretched out to protect his friends— 

* Experto credite, quantus 
In clypeum assurgat, quo turbine torqucat hastam.’ 

We must gird up our loins. I know not that even now the words ‘Up, 
Guards, and at them!’ have not been given. We must prepare for a serious 
conflict. We must stand on our arms and close our ranks, and prepare our- 
selves for a firm, manly, uncompromising resistance. 

* There is a point on which I would wish to touch before I sit down, but 
my heart is so deeply grieved that my tongue refuses to utter what I feel. 
The author, the champion of that policy which I think it is the tendency of 
this motion to reverse, has been withdrawn from us. He has ceased from 
his labour—he is at rest, and takes no longer a share in these angry strifes 
and contentions. But although he is dead he still speaks, and from his 
tomb, as it were, I hear the echo of his voice in this House. Well do I re- 
member the memorable words—and do not you forget them—when he closed 
the peroration of that magnificent speech which he delivered upon the oc- 
easion of the discussion to which I have before referred. His words were 
these—‘TI still adhere to my opinion and belief; and earnestly I hope that I 
may never live to see the day when the House of Commons will retrace its 
steps.” He indeed is gone, but may the omen be averted that the House of 
Commons is about to retrace its steps! His gigantic strength is wanting to 
ua; my voice is feeble, my power insignificant—but my part is taken. I 
hold it to be my sacred duty and sacred trust to defend that policy to the 
best of my ability. Asa proof of my sincerity, as an earnest of my zeal, I 
will give an unhesitating vote against this proposition.”” (Loud and continued 
cheering.) 

Several Members again rose simultancously, but all gave way in de- 
ference to the ery of “ New Member!’ Mr. Booxer, as one of the last- 
chosen representatives of an agricultural constituency, took a part in the 
discussion on the Protectionist side. 

Declaring at the outset that he would address himself to the topics that 
required notice, he followed the order of the Queen’s Speech, taking its prin- 
cipal points seriatim. He argued, that the increase of produce and exports 
is no more than is due to the increase of our population—which will prove 
to be about three millions in the decennium since the last census. He 
quoted shipping and trade figures to show that the commerce of 1849 left a 
tremendous balance of trade against this country; and stated that at this 
moment “there are rumours in the City of a very disastrous character 
respecting Scotland; and from Manchester also there are no encouraging 
accounts.” 

Mr. Lanovcnere followed with an array of figures to prove that ship- 
ping has increased considerably in the last year, and especially that the 
ships now building are of largely increased average burden. 

Mr. Caytry maintained that the revenue of England has not in- 
creased ; on the contrary, the “ ordinary” revenue has fallen, under the 
boasted free trade; and that the poor-rates also have increased a million 
above the average of the years 1844-5-’6. 

Mr. Carpwe tt declared himself completely mystified by the figures of 
Mr. Booker and Mr. Cayley: he quoted effectively from the circulars of 
two great Protectionist firms at Liverpool, to the effect that there is a re- 
markable revival in the inquiry for goods both for home use and export, 
a greaier feeling of security, and the hope that the frightful losses of 
1847 and 1848 may be fairly cancelled by the gains of 1849 and 1850. 

Lord Jocrtyn briefly justified himself from any imputation that by 
voting for the motion he would be turning traitor to the policy of 1845: 
with Mr. Barnure Cocurane he voted for the motion because the distress 
is admitted amidst the general prosperity. Mr. Munrz, who was the last 
speaker, stated that he should support the motion because the farmers 
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cannot live on either oats or “hopes.” Colonel Dunnx supported the 
motion as a representative of agricultural Ireland. 

Mr. Conpen appears to have been made anxious by the position of the 
Irish Members. ‘“ He hoped that no temporary excitement on their part 
against the Government would induce them to vote for the motion.” Mr, 
Moorg, however, avowed at once, that one of the reasons of his vote for 
the motion was his hope that the result would refresh the devotion of Mi- 
nisters to the principle of civil and religious liberty, which they hold with 
such enthusiasm in Opposition. 

Lord Joun RvssEx assured the House, that if no more than the em- 
barrassment or fate of the Ministry were involved in the discussion, he 
should not think it necessary to trouble them. 

Like Sir James Graham, he felt that the object of the motion was that 
protection which was concealed during the greater part of Mr. Disraeli’s 
syeech. It points at a dissolution of Parliament and an appeal to the coun- 
try. What would be the effect of that course >—Industry, trade and com- 
merce, suspended, and the employment of the labouring classes diminished, 
while the country awaited the doubtful fact of there being a vast majority of 
that Ilouse in favour of free trade. There would be no hope of tranquillity 
during the struggle. If the revenue is sufficient, employment is incre; 
and crime diminished, in what respect can the House deem that it is injur 
in the general state of the kingdom and in the political tranquillity which 
prevails throughout ? 

Sir James Graham had alluded with that feeling which became him to the 
loss we have sustained in the death of a great statesman who began this 
course of legislation. *‘ Without ever having been a friend of his,” said Lord 
John Russell, “* T hope I may be permitted to show his friends that I am not 
indifferent to his fame. (Cheers.) Love of fame, ‘ that last infirmity of 
noble minds,’ belonged to him as to others. He did wish that his name 
should be hallowed in the gratitude of his country; and I for my part could 
wish, that while I am consolidating the present interests of this empire, I 
may be providing for his fame in future generations. That fame can 
only be sufficiently secured by the permanence of the policy with which his 
name is identified, and to which he was able to induce you to agree.” 

Mr. Disraext summed up the debate. 

He regretted the introduction of questions beside the one to which he had 
endeavoured to confine himself—whether or not farmers are unduly taxed ; 
and if so, whether or not Ministers should bring forward some measure to 
remove the injustice. He had not proposed to repeal the Malt-tax or abro- 
gate the Tobacco-law, but had called on the House to see if they could not 
wisely deal with them. If Lord Stanley would not repeal the Malt-tax, Mr. 
Disraeli knew a right honourable gentleman who once would have sanc- 
tioned the repeal. (Vociferous cheering and much laughter.) Tis ancient 
and metal tea, Sir Charles Wood, has been cautioned against Poor- 
law statistics; but you cannot keep him away from the union. (Lavughter.) 
He is an ablebodied labourer, receiving good wages—not excessive, but in 
full work and good wages, yet nothing could keep him from prowling about 
the workhouse. (Renewed laughter.) Whenever they came into collision, 
he always found the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the workhouse, and in 
the workhouse he would leave him. (Shoutsof laughter.) The * oracle of 
the West Riding’’ denied that he had ever prophesied the ‘price of corn: 
Mr. Disraeli fixed him as the prime offender in that respect, and quoted 
from him a comparison of prices here and in Jersey, on which he had 
founded the inference that prices here would exceed 50s. a quarter. On the 
speech of the First Minister he had little to say: his position is unhappy, 
and Mr. Disraeli has for him all the sympathy which Mr. Cobden expresses 
for the land. Glaneing at the Irish Members, Mr. Disraeli expressed a hope 
that they would not be daunted by the mystical references of the First Minis- 
ter, or by the more authoritative threats that might reach them from 
any other quarter. From feelings of delicacy which he could appreciate, 
the owners of the soil have not come forward to vindicate, as they ought 
to have done, the interests of the tenantry: let them now open a new wra 
of justice to all. 

On a division, the votes were— 

For Mr. Disraeli’s motion........++0+ 
Against it. .cccccccccccccccccesccose 








267 
281 
Majority against the motion...... 14 

The Opposition greeted with enthusiastic cheers the announcement of 
the numbers. 

Parat AcGression: Ecciestasticat Trties Brit. 

The debate on the bill introduced on Friday last by Lord John Rus- 
sell, to prevent the assumption of certain ecclesiastical titles in respect 
of places in the United Kingdom, was resumed on Monday; when there 
were delivered two official speeches, two or three orations by unofficial 
Members of mark, and some declarations by minor personages. 

The Arrornry-GeneRAL gave that authoritative and detailed explana- 
tion of the yet unproduced bill which some speakers had called for on 
Friday. 

In its whole extent, the offence to be dealt with was the introduction of a 
bull by which certain persons were designated by the Pope to assume certain 
territorial sees and dioceses defined by certain limits in this country. It is a 
safe maxim of politics to make your remedy only commensurate with and 
not more extensive than the evil you combat—not to legislate against pos- 
sible evils not yet arisen. One portion of the offence—a very large portion 
of it, the cxsu/t to this country—has been most suitably met by the unmis- 
takeable expression of opinion which has been made throughout the country. 
But beyond insult there is injury to deal with—injury of a twofold character : 
with the spiritual injury the Legislature has nothing to do; it is with the 
temporal injury that the Legislature has now to deal. Itis said that the ef- 
fect of the bull will be to give to certain persons assuming the titles of 
Bishops and Archbishops of dioceses and sees, the power of dealing with the 
appointments relating to religious endowments anus by Roman Catholics ; to 
enable them to deal with charitable and religious property in a manner dif- 
ferent and more extensive than hitherto. It is important to stop any person 
under the canon law and dependent on the Pope—as undoubtedly 
these Bishops will be—from dealing with the rights of British subjects in such 
new and different manner. The point at which this intervention can be in- 
terposed is when appointments come to be adjudicated on by the courts of law— 
when those courts are asked to take cognizance of every species of Roman Ca- 
tholic endowment, and enforce the trusts connected with them; for at that point 
those courts inquire into the rights of such appointments as mere facts to be 
ascertained, and refer to the authority of the Roman Catholic Bishops to 
know the legality of those appointments. If the provisions of the Roman 
Catholic Relief Act have been found effectual for preventing the assumption 
of the titles to sees already existing—a matter on which the Attorney- 
General could not profess to express any opinion—it might be equally ex- 
pected to have a similar effect in preventing the assumption of titles from 
places within the United Kingdom. The bill therefore extends in this larger 
sense the provision of the Roman Catholic Relief Act, which imposes a 
penalty of 100/. for every offence. The bill goes further; it proposes that 
every gift, devise, or bequest of real or personal property to any person claim- 
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cessary to take more stringent measures the powers of Parliam eaCwe” | sem, 2F to see be, ollie Svooner, Colonel Tuompson, and Mr, An- 
found to be of the strongest kind, and fully adequate to aie ycseoe ve - it pe ee allowed to amend it so as to exclude Ircland from 
fund to ba af the strong a measure that | . ope ee The most distinctive of the speeches against the measure 

The other official speech was by Sir Grorce Grey; who at great | poser — 7 Me. neem, Mr. A. B. Hore, and Mr. Hume. The other 
KB lS ie be oe : Fo ae see | —-* ere Mr. I uitiv Ilowaxp and Mr. Oswatp, from their different 

A ‘ agi J sters. 8 new agains > bi " i 
pe nlaner gh [ Se wag Some = atom, - . - s view Sage the bill, and Lord Joun Russexx with personal 
coming aggression. . ’ | 7 = ions, ; - “a vate came to a premature end, 

LT ee ae Mr. Narrer felt that it was somewhat strange, after Parli ’ 
nae: ee ter alt ag Fn ge to the Lord- assured her Majesty that they would devote their best aan <* 
Renee A Se evtate & Delingien; Suesing | SP on . vation, any measure that might be laid before them on the subject of P: a o 
a sudden,” he never saw a document from beginning to en i ; sete of | gression, that they should now be engaged for the third d. in aierus ing 

vai Satin 7 i, ne EF ah = gk | whether or not a bill should be laid before them ay in discussing 
jad no precedence given to them by her Majesty over the obles : igui. pes orale ah ee = boy ig athate B 7 
taries of the Established Church, but Boe aes Bt Aged _— — | that opinion nec Guha ie oa eae Mesut en d — 
they took at their —— by George the Fourth’ on his visit ™ oe hen < 1829, and to vote against the measure if it be aboene a 3 =e 
and in presenting their addresses, they, with scrupul sit 10 Aresan, | holds that, for the sake of the Roman Catholic laity - Guan weer 
eet an * Seeietad Thal scrupulons propriety, desig- | sure is absolutel ot 6 » Romi atholic laity themselves, some mea- 
. ” Th d : shops of the Roman Catholic Chure! « absolutely required, for they cannot s freel d rh 
in Ireland.” The designation in the Gazette of Dr. C aie, Seong | ems, Seles Say cma Cui hh 
ri azette . Crolly and Dr. Murray elves. ¢ had lately read a letter written by a Roman C , whi 
as “ Roman Catholic Primate ’”’ and Roms ‘Catholic bi eae” | eet — : jn dsr hw 
f tu 1an Catholic Archbishop of Dublin” nmented upon the proceedings of the Synod of Thurles, and 
wes denn, os has been enplained before, br ‘ hop of Dublin sroceedings to be d : oa 8) iurles, and declared those 
=v ; = cubsrdinate offeial “inaies cedings to be downright persecution of the Catholic lai 
tently and contrary to custom,” as th * ofici i y bby letter ex- | nye aa ; ae apse 

- ad otbelal en bimeait ter letter on. |. any Roman Catholics had told him the same thin It i ; 

plained. Mr. Disraeli has fallen into the vulgar err i 1 ape | Gabeeion fe. cone at ‘leviske " rer tet 
| | : come ty Sater ane ny \ em, and yet they had not an y i 

a Lord you make him a Peer, a» ae cee af you call a man | oppression. Nay, some of its decis : Yerhave been carried 

Cardinal “ take the wall of ‘his ee = nat Be. Vie hest ties of | under such pow erful ieee ox the — of the Hol Bee, “+ a 

”. A te as . " j 7 ; ; . 

the land’: one can hardly conceive = Much a blunder should have | aang Summaries surrendered their own eptuienn and yielded . 

1ey felt themselves unable to resist. He supported the poupaned 


iginated with a gentler on cii-informed as Mr. Disraeli. No such | e r a 
pert nh sovereign can be assumed by a British subject measure, as not only a just and wise measure, but as a merciful m 
originated with £ e J ‘ , a ore easure, 


title conferred by o-- 
without the »~ace of the Crown; Dr. Wiseman | i On the point of 
' ; = ‘ eg emp atl o if the encourag » rive . 
Seas Cn Fo canton of ght to nasi has not applied for that | yy Nani point o agement given to the Pope by our Gove ; 
me Hay Mr. Napicr contributed a serap of information. Th oe res 
i . b he letter of Lord Clarendon 


The leading speeches of an unofficial character were deliv to the Roman Cz oe Ae f : 
Asuixy, Mr. Pacz Woop, and Mr, nr ae deliv ered by Lord | Dr, a Gethele doieean aw in 1848, was taken to Rome by 
Lerd AsuiLery met the argument that the proceedi sei > , | same year 1848, of which Mr Napier mpeg by _ Muriay at Rome in the 
ie a to =y ee pepe of the Roman Catholic ten te Pope is ne- | to induce the Koman See to accede to the pees ap ~~ a — 
e granted that the act of 1829 gave e pels Pe ees ment, took a review of the policy ~oe . glish Govern- 
man Catholics to diffuse, pA foot yh — and privilege to the Ro- | thirty years, to show cor net oa Government for the last 
that the Roman Catholics have me : eee e their religion; he allowed | The riter enumerated the various ~ f. had been to the Church of Rome. 
into Bishops; he knew perfectly well the ongonvert their Vicars-Apostolic | the striking off of ten bishops sath ma that had been passed,—such as 
the constitution of such a hierarchy, although it appears ‘tly! beceive from withholding from Protestants of any Peal we ene Church in Ireland, the 
conformity with the concessions made in 1829. But no one has proved that | ehadvcation, the giving to Maynooth 30, 0002, = grant for the purposes 
territorial titles are necessary to the exercise of episcopal functions. They | assume the attituct-won ( tholica If th Gc a year for the ecclesiastical 
are worldly and material affairs of high importance, but the office of a bishop | at the feet of the Pope, asking tae it ° Ge eee be now about to 
is spiritual altogether. In nothing was this distinction more clearly shown permission to enforce our laws. » in \sod's name, no longer crouch 
than in the very appointment of a Protestant Bishop in Jerusalem, which | Mr. Spooxrr thanked Lord John Russell for yitutes and seeking his 
Dr. Wiseman had quoted on the other side. Instead of being styled “ Bishop | forward letter, and for his bold and manly speech ; and advised u.... 
of Jerusalem’’—which would be a territorial and therefore an aggressive | were unfairly pressed, to throw himself upon the Protestant fecling of the 
title—he was styled in his deed of consecration, “ Alexander, Bishop of the | people of this great country, who would not allow their Queen to be in- 
United Church of England and Ireland, resident in Jerusalem.” This distine- | sulted or their principles outraged 
tion oe territorial and personal dignity, has been observed by nations | ~ eel Mr. Spooner trusted Lord John would excuse him if he said 
in matters of civ il sovereign rule, as well as in these instances of ecelesiastical | that the explanation which he gave of the bill, and the second explanation 
government. The revolutions of 1830 in France and Belgium placed on the | piven by the Attorney-General, had fallen considerably short of the expect 
throne Kings who were specifically entitled “ King of the French,” and not | Toon entertained by the public. bats a. ee 
»? ¢ ‘Kine of the ones ” . : ”, pence . - A ° = 
of France, and King of the Belgians,” not “of Belgium "': there was the | Colonel Tuomrson would refuse to interfere in any quarrel with Eng- 
testimony of two nations as to the importance of a territorial title. Theterri- | ); Tet > ' ~irae : ae 
torial office is unrestricted ; the personal one is restricted to those alone who | lish or Irish Roman Catholics; but he must maintain that there has been 
yield it submission ; and this office is sufficient for all the purposes of spiritual | “” agen. = oa : 
rule. “The way not to see it is not to look for it in the right place, and to look 
Lord Ashley quoted Mr. Hallam’s impartial historic testimony on the | somewhere clse for it. But there was plenty of it here. . + The lan- 
aggressive opposition of the canon law to the civil laws of every realm; its | 888° of L’ Univers has been, not that the time has come for restoring the 
declarations that “the laws of kings are not preéminent over the ecelesiasti- | ‘ atholicity of England, but for putting down Protestantism by Sores of _. 
cal law, but ave subordinate to them,” and that “ oaths disadvantageous to | Was that a friendly interlocution on the part of the French Catholics? He 
the interests of the Church are not to be considered as oaths, but rather as | had heard during this debate eight distinct allusions to a body of men with 
perjuries.”” whom he had hereditary connexions of which he was proud, It was said 
‘owards the close of his speech, Lord Ashley made an Anti-Tractarian di- | that the W esleyan Methodists had an organization somewhat resembling 
gression ; and declared that the Protestant laity of this country will, that of the Catholics. No doubt they had, and a great deal more. — They 
“under God's blessing, incur every hazard, try every alternative, and shrink possessed socicties, and districts, and superintendents in France; and, if they 
from no consequences whatever, in their endeavours to bring back the went to France and proc laimed there that France was and always would 
Church they love still nearer and nearer to the standard of the glorious ea dependency of England—if at every opportunity they advanced the 
Reformation.” old claim of England to govern that country—would they have a right to 
Mr. Pace Woop spoke with much weight on the legal bearings of the | : re gage teen Kagem ee womens 2d, Bet eg Coneal 
—, SS ee dete tion between the personal and terri- | how the Methodists behaved in that country. The Consul replied that they 
torial juniediction mashed by I al Rabley ; chewed that eo oust “diocess” | “re the best subjects that France had; that other sects were always 
has from the time when Cicero himself’ used it (speaking of the diocess of quarrelling, | but that the re satchel ng om — Ray = 2 
Cilicia) meant a local district, including every inhabitant in it, and that a If the Catholics had been gui ed ay the same wisdom, they might have done 
Bishop of Westminster is th eofore a widely different thing fr ee Biche everything they could reasonably have desired in this country: it was 
ie Wiearaionien< added aeotentiane fo men Ay a mn se : a ~ ra , unt mo owing to the decided offence given to England by the See of Rome that all 
torial jurisdictior - 1 tema 3 ae wor ene oe | cock C err | this evil and mischief had arisen. Colonel Thompson confessed he should 
ial jurisdiction in Turkey of the consular agents of the Levant Company + | have been glad if Lord John Russell had proceeded further than he had gone 


and followed out the English law of the subject explained by the Attorney- | j, the bill. He should have recognized much more prudence in supplying 
such as he had no 


General, by referring to the principle that it is an indictable offence to held | the 5th and 13th of Elizabeth with reasonable penalties, 
—_ a court-leet, the smallest jurisdiction known to our law, without a | goubt the penalties of this bill would be 
elegation of authority from the Crown or by Parliament. In reference to| fy Ansrry reasserted the point lately made by him, that the Roman 


law to resist any attempt of 
and he founded on that point 
y the Jrish Pre- 


Dr. Wiseman’s implied excuse that every instrument has its proper form, he | ; ‘ . 
stated that the ‘rman by which Pope Gregory the Sixteenth a Hanon the Catholics of Ireland are entitled by canon 
English vicariates spoke throughout not of a Roman Catholic Church in Eng- | the character of the late letters-apostolic ; 1 cK 
land, but merely of the members of the Roman Catholic faith in England. | @ defence of the special case of the assumption of titles b 
He referred with pleasure to an encyclical letter in which the four chief Patri- | lates. 

archs of the East had repudiated with astonished indignation the insulting The Irish clergy are empowered vy 
aggression of the Bishop of Rome. thing at home for themselves, and t 


, their present constitution to do every- 
ney have no occasion to go to Rome ex- 
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esort. The titles which it is proposed to prohibit by this bill, 
_—— ‘te Teel d, are titles not imposed by a foreign prince, but assumed 
by British subjects. Why should not British subjects in Ireland be allow ed 
to assume titles of the same character which are allowed to be assumed with 
impunity by British subjects in Scotland? The Bishops of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland will still be allowed to style themselves bishops of their 
respective sees without permission of the Crown; and why ? Because the 
titles were not imposed By a foreign prince. Well, that is the case with the 
Irish Prelates too, though it is not the case with the English hierarchy 
ereated by the letters-apostolical of last year. He feared that the bill must 
be defective on a point in addition to those he lately indicated ; it could only 
deal with future temporalities. It would be impossible for any court of law 
or equity, unless authorized by act of Parliament, to refuse the assistance of 
their own writs for the purpose of enforcing the letters-apostolic of the Pope 
with regard to existing trusts. He should move the omission of — clause 
in the bill relating to Ireland; and he should also use his utmost endeavours 
to amend the bill for the benefit of the English Roman Catholics, their li- 
berties, properties, and rights. : . 
Mr. Keoon marked the opposition of opinion between Mr. Page Wood 
and the Law-officers of the Crown respecting the assumption of titles. 
Mr. Wood says the law has been violated ; Lord John Russell has distinetly 
told the House that the Attorney-General and Solicitor-General were of 
opinion that the statute law has not been violated. Mr. Keogh has examined the 
former briefs by the Pope appointing apostolic vicars, and he finds that they 
contained every word used in the recent brief : where, then, is the territorial 
assumption in the one that was not in the other ? q 
The criticisms of Mr. Keogh on the encouragement given to the Holy See 
by our Government were partly the provocatives which brought out the per- 
sonal declaration made at the end of the debate by Lord John Russell. He 
requoted the declarations made in 1844, 1845, and 1846. On the first ocea- 
sion, Lord John declared that the law by which it is provided that Roman 
Catholic Bishops shall not be allowed to style themselves by the name of the 
diocese over which they preside is ‘a most foolish prohibition.” Next year, 
he again said, “I believe that we might repeal those disallowing clauses 
which prevent a Roman Catholic Bishop assuming a title held by a Lishop of 
the Established Church. I cannot conceive any good ground for the con- 
tinuance of this restriction.” In 1846, he pithily repeated himself in these 
words—* As to preventing persons assuming particular titles, nothing can be 
more absurd and puerile than to keep up such a distinction.” How, asked 


Mr. Keogh, could the Pope mean to insult this country by an act which he | 


had every reason to believe would be acceptable to the Ministers of the 


Urown > One difficulty that would be evoked by the particular measure, he | 
i There was a venerable Prelate in the House 


va pady made cognizant of. f ate e H, 
the = cA rht, a Prelate who had never taken part in political agitations, 
and who had never assumed any of the titles against which this enactment 
was directed [Dr. M‘Gettigan was understood in the reporters gallery) : and 
the opinion of that Prelate, after carefully listening to the dctate of i Ae pro 
position, was, that without violating the law, which he a not ¢ ry 
would be unable to exercise his episcopal functions if the bi were ca , 
Was Lord John Russell prepared for this consequence of his yong a 

With reference to the condemnation of the Queen’s Colleges in Trelan Me 
the Synod of Thurles, Mr. Keogh made this statement. So + —_ - 
educated Catholics from being disposed to approve of what w - ‘ — — 

Synod of Thurles, that the most distinguished members of : “es 0 4 _ 
about to publish a paper expressive of their opinions weige ie rjer | — 
demninug any interference by the clergy in tempo J al mw Cb cod ) 
were stopped by the appearance of the noble Loru’s extraordinary le te 

Mr, A. B. Hore confessed that he experienced no oan — rw - 
prise at the petty details into which the Attorney-General hac ” = ; 
his explanation of the bill; but he had felt greater surprise that Lord John 


Russell should have brought forward any such measure at all, under the | 


sculiar circumstances which now exist. ’ “ica 
PeWhat so likely to foster the priestly tyranny of whieh th nay of the 
Roman Catholie Church are said to complain, as legen. Gat ves : a 
i i wr Te fae H e) Se 
pel their synodical action to be clandestine, and the iy 1" ) I 


ir ti yf vee lished *~ +> Lhere was only one thing 
surreptitiously, instead of being publish that was position. That which 


to the searching examination yy the noble Lord with an unwilling generosity 

the Roman Cathg]i By this tedious, vexatious, inoperative persecution, he 

they hed little danger ‘to the Roman hierarchy, put them upon a pedestal 
of easy martyrdom. The noble Lord h i 
of persecution to make them interestin 
that position of dignity which it might have taken them some time to 
achieve for themselves. Mr. Hope did not blame her Majesty's Govern- 
ment for the inoperative nature of the measure, for a really operative mea- 
sure would have caused a rebellion in Ireland. He was therefore glad the 
noble Lord had sunk his own consistency in preserving the good order of the 
empire. 

Mr. Hume wished the bill had been lai 
out a word having been said about it; th 

They had heard from the Attorney-General a 
that made by the noble Lord, so that he could not reconcile the two; and 
he had no doubt that the bill when brought in would prove to be a different 
bill from that which would have been laid upon the table if the House had 
agreed to the noble Lord’s motion without opposition. Probably it would 
undergo some further alteration and amendment if the debate were adjourned : 
so that the House were discussing a measure without knowing what would 
be propered tothem. He was disappointed in the measure ; it is one of re- 
trograde persecution. He remembered when there were only 8000 troops in 
Ireland ; now there are 45,000, and they must send 45,000 more if her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers are to be hounded on to persecute the religion of the sis- 
ter country. He wanted free trade in religion ; and let him who had the 
best defend it. 

Mr. Puiir Howanrp, in a speech of considerable length, stood for- 
ward in the hour of peril to defend his faith ; to defend, with what Whit- 
bread called an “ intrepid moderation,” a cause that is now identified 
with that of religious liberty. He warned the Crown of the example of 
Austria, when, by interference with the 1 ligious principles of her sub- 
jects, she lost the Netherlands, the brightest jewel of her imperial crown ; 
and he ventured to tell the Government, that not only their legal inge- 
nuity but their physical endurance would be highly tested before they 
were able to carry into effect this persecuting cnactment. ° 

Mr. Oswaxp pointed to the significant fact, that in the county which 
he represents, the county of Ayr—the stronghold of the Coyenanters— 
there has been no public meeting held, not a single syllable uttered, to 
encourage this crusade against the religious liberties of one third of the 
people of the United Kingdom. 

He believed that the object of the Pope has been a purely spiritual object ; 

™ Pope, who by acci- 
pject residing in a little 


and he does not believe that the spiritual power of t 
house in Golder Square, is exerted one whit more than the spiritual power 


ad visited them with just enough 
g to their flocks, and to give them 


d upon the table at once, 
at the 


with- 
House might have seen it. 
statement very different from 


dent is a foreigner, but who might be a British sub 


of the Free Church in Scotland, to which his friend the Secretary of War be- 
“— Joun Russet rose to deal with a double argument, used by Mr, 
Disraeli and enforced by Mr. Keogh, with respect to the former conduct of 
e Government on this eubject. 
eo branch of that aguniet supposes that the Government of Rome as. 
sumed that this measure would be consented to here. On this point Lord 
John said—“ I beg to recall to the recollection of the House, that, after all I 
stated in 1844 and 1845—after all that may have passed at Rome during 
Lord Minto’s mission there—some three months after Lord Minto left Rome, 
I declared in this House that I had not given my consent, nor would I give 
my consent, to the erection of sees and dioceses in this couatry. Theret 
whatever misapprehension may have been entertained at an previous time, 
| this declaration, which must have been well known to the Roman - olicg 
| in this country, and soon afterwards to the authorities of Rome, who were 
| advised from this country, must have precluded all belief on their part that 
the English Government would be a consenting or had been a consenting 
y to such a ing.” i 
Pere other branch alee the charge that the present actions of Lord John 
are inconsistent with his former declarations. On this point he said—‘‘] 
am not about to say that those declarations, that I thought it > uerile 
and childish to prevent the assumption of the titles held by the 3 of 
our Church by the Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church—I am —¥ ¢ t 
to say that those opinions of mine are consistent with the opinions now 
hold; but I think I am justified in saying this—that pce wed wn 
been my confidence with respect to the conduct of the Roman er ol -_ ie- 
siastics, or with respect to the conduct of the Pope, I have found since that 
time that that confidence was misplaced; and I have thought it better 
clearly and plainly to avow I was mistaken in the opinion I had formed, and 
that events have convinced me that I had trusted too much to aa gpa 
ance and respect for the sovereign power of this country : and yap see- 
ing that that confidence was a i I must take measures in accordance 
i » events that have occuried.” . 
Y ‘He repelled the charge, also mad» by Mr. Keogh, that the omens of the 
opinions was aceounted for by the fact that they were respectively t _ ofa 
nian in opposition and a man in office. ‘I think that from honourable = 
tlemen who sit in this House as Roman Catholics, and take the Roman a 
tholic oath, I am entitled to some indulgence and credit for the motives by 
which I have been actuated with respect to the privileges of the a 
Catholic Church ; for it so happened, that for fourteen years I sat in this 
House, whenever I did give a vote, I gave it for the admission of yr 
Catholics to seats in this House. And I did so, as I have felt since, at the 
expense of the confidence of two popular constituencies; I did so against 
| the opinion of the Prince then on the throne ; I did so against the opinion, 
| as I believe, of the great majority of the people; I did so follow =5o mae 
of immortal honour—following Henry Grattan, when the name a re 
| Grattan betokened great eloquence and great public al Saiewe os 
laughter.) In that content t went on, until, in 1829, Sir Ro rt "ee = ro- 
“ucea © hill for the admission of Roman Catholics to this House; an on 
| the second reser... f that bill he said, with a candour and manliness which 
did him the highest honour, «1,4 the measure was due to the exertions of 
Mr. Fox—to the exertions of Mr. Grae." 4, the exertions of Plunkett—to 
the exertions of those who sat opposite to him, b) ~ “ithe measure had been 
' carried, by whom his opposition had been defeated » and OF Siem 1 was one. 
“Ata subsequent neriod, when Sir Robert Peel introduced an act ix» the endow- 
ment of Maynooth, gentlemen will recollect there was great popular feeling 
in this country, and there was hardly any of us who then sat on the Opposi- 
| den benches who did not receive a letter from some mstituents, saying that 
our seats were in peril, and that we never should be elected again if we voted 
for that bill. With very few exceptions we oye peg tng 4 bill, , te. 
| great measure were the means of carry ing — oo hey 
going on with other instances, I think the - hie yr fim Secaneegee 
aE nag becoming for a Rowen Catholic to rise in t us Llouse an 
} pone anh te aid ¥ vo«e aid In 1845 was merely done to conciliate popu- 
say that what J dynd” 


| ‘With reference to the bill, Lord John declare 
| fringe on religious liberty, 








ad that if any words of it in- 
Y, he will willingly discuss the point of their re- 
moval. If the Holy See had made bishoprics “ over Catholics in communion 
with the Church of Rome—if the spiritual authority had been confined to 
Roman Catholies, as the authority of the Free Church is confined to those 
who belong to the Free Church ’’—if such had been the case, we should not 
have had any reason to complain: “ But we do complain when, according 
to the letter of documents and the known law of Rome, a pretension is as- 
| serted that all baptized persons should submit to the foreign dominion of 
; Rome.” “ If,” said Lord John in conclusion, “ I cannot pretend that the 
| course I am now pursuing is entirely consistent with the declaration I made 
| in 1544 and 1845, I have this strong ground—that new and unexpected cir- 
| cumstances have arisen, and that, in order to meet a new aggression, new 
| means of defence are called for.” (Much cheering.) 
| Mr. F’acan, amidst loud cries for a division, moved the adjournment 
| of the debate. Mr. Law ess seconded the motion, and was proceeding 
| to address the House in support of it, when the Speaker took notice that 
it was “six of the clock,” and, in obedience to the Standing Orders, 
adjourned the House. 
Roman Catnozic Rewter. 

Mr. Cuisnotm Anstey moved on Monday for leave to bring in a Dill 
for the repeal of all enactments against the religious profession or dis- 
cipline of her Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects. 

It was the same bill as that of last session, with the 
| clause respeeting the admission of bulls from’ Rome 
| thought it more decorous to omit mention of the m 

had added a clause of a very stringent kind bearing 
and ecclesiastical supremacy, 


exception that the 
had been omitted, as he 
atter at present ; and he 
on the Queen’s temporal 
so as to get rid of all scruples on the part of 
| gentlemen opposite. All he asked for was leave to bring in his bill; and all 
he wished for was to give Members an opportunity of following Lord Stan- 
ley’s recommendation to look narrowly into the securities ailorded by the 
Emancipation Act. 

Sir Rongrr [nous thought it would have been more seemly and defe- 
rential to the House if Mr. Anstey had foregone discussion on this sub- 
ject: he would test the opinion of the House. Sir Groncr Grey was 
surprised at the reintroduction of the bill, after the reception it met last 
session. Mr, Beresrorp moved an amendment, that leave be granted on 
| that day six months.—Amendment carried, by 175 to 35, 

Tre Execrive Francuise. 

Sir Josnva Watmstey asked Lord John Russell, whether the Govern- 
| ment intend during the present session to extend the right of voting for 
| Members of Parliament; or to amend the deficiencies of the Reform Act > 

Lord Joun Russet replied, that Ministers do not intend during this 
session to extend the right of voting. With regard to the other question, 
Lord John has on previous occasions expressed his opinion that there are 
| certain amendments of the Reform Act, and certain extensions of the suf- 
| frage, which are desirable: he retains that opinion, and will proceed to 

act upon it when he thinks the proper time is come for doing 80, 


a a 
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Law Bus. 

In the House of Peers, on Thursday, Lord Campnext presented the 
pill for amending Criminal Procedure, which passed the House last year, 
but from lateness was lost in the House of Commons. 

It would deal with the enactment the defects of which have attracted 

blic attention recently. [In connexion with the case of the Birds, in the 

chequer Chamber.] That enactment not being clearly worded, had 
brought some discredit on the administration of justice, but no part of that 
discredit was chargeable to the Judges; all lay entirely at the door of Par- 
i t. 
— BrovenamM withdrew his County Courts Extension Bill, to sub- 
stitute one with altered provisions in regard to fixing the Judges in their 


local position. 
Law OFricers. 


In reply to Mr. Joun Srvart, Lord Jonny Russert said, that he 
thinks the state of business in Chancery requires the appointment of a 


Vice-Chancellor in the place of Vice-Chancellor Wigram: Lord John | 


will propose a measure. 


Mr. Harcue tr replied, to Mr. M‘Cvixaen, in the terms of his ques- | 


tion, that it is not the intention of the Government to introduce any mea- 
sure during the present session for the purpose of abolishing the office of 
Master in any of the Law Courts of Ireland. 

Poxice puRING THE Exutprtion YEAR. 

In answer to Mr. Stanrorp, Sir Grorce Grey stated, that there will 
be an increase of Metropolitan Police during the year of the Exhibition, 
but only for a limited period : the expense of that portion required for the 
safe custody of the articles exhibited within the building, and for the Park 
and the streets and avenues leading to the Exhibition, will be borne by 
the Exhibition ; that of the general increase for the order of London will 
be part of the general Police charge. 
in the words of the question put to him, “has been made to foreign powers 
as to any. large body of foreigners coming to this country in military uni- 
form, and with side-arms” ; and there is no reason to suppose that any 
addition of Police will be needed “for the custody of persons charged 
with Police offences.” 

Post-orrick MALCONTENTS. 

Presenting a petition from Mr. Charles Pennell Measor, formerly a 
clerk in the Money Order department of the General Post-oftice, Earl Sx. 
Germans moved for a Select Committee of inquiry. Mr. Measor’s princi- 
pal grievances were, that he had been passed over in promotion, because 


he had refused to withdraw his siznature from a memorial against a new | 


regulation in the Post-office that clerks absent from illness must provide 
a substitute; and that subscquently he was dismissed on the charge of 
communicating official documents to strangers. Mr. Measor had originally 
been appointed by Lord St. Germans. The Marquis of CLANRICARDE 
made a complete reply to the statement. He showed that there was no- 
thing substantial in the grievances; and, touching upon some insinua- 
tions against the anomalous position of Mr. Hill in the Post-office, Lord 
Clanricarde showed that the new arrangements positively secure to each 
clerk more time for holyday—not less than a month in the year. Mr. 
Measor had been very irregular in the mode of representing his complaints. 
Under Mr. Hill’s management the Money Order Office had been extended 
simultancously with a great saving in labour and expense. 
Riot 1x Barwam Worknovse. 

Mr. Barves give iniormation to Mr. Banxes in reference to the riot in 
Barham Workhouse on Sunday evening. 

The whole number of paupers in the house on Sunday the 9th instant 
was 484; and of these 134 were ablebodied paupers. The house would hold 
799. We did not know for what reason the ablebodied labourers were placed 
in the house. The rioters were in possession of the building for five hours, 
and “some damage "’ was done to the building and to the windows and fur- 
niture. An Inspector was sent down on Thursday to report. It is true that 
a riot took place in this very house a year ago, and that some of the ring- 
leaders now were ringleaders then; and Mr. Baines is informed that lan- 


guage of a threatening character has been used to TPoor-law Guardians of | 


two other unions in Suffolk, Ie would lay on the table the dietary of Bar- 
ham Workhouse. 
Cryton: Prrvimercr. 
Mr. IIumr gave notice on Tuesday, that on that day fortnight he will 
bring the question of Ceylon before the House. 
Mr. Baiuie clicited from Mr. Hawes, that inasmuch as a great part 


of the evidence taken by the Ceylon Committee related to Captain Wat- | 


son, it could not be laid on the table of the House, as that officer is about 
to be subjected to a court-martial. 
Baillie consulted the Speaker on a point of privilege— 

The noble Lord at the head of the Government had not only impugned a 
statement made by him in the House, but had charged him with producing 
false documents against an officer of the Government. i 
went to Ceylon to ascertain the truth or falsehood of those charges ; and the 
report of that Commission was received in this country at the end of last 
session of Parliament. The noble Lord refused to produce the report 
then, on the ground that the evidence had not arrived. That was 
doubtless a very just reason; but now that the evidence has been 
sent, he still refuses to produce the report, on the ground that a court- 
martial is at some time or other to take place in Ceylon. If the 
answers to the House of Commons are to be made dependent on the 
proceedings of the Commander-in-chief, Mr. Baillie infers that the report 
will not be laid on the table of the House during the present session, But 
as the report has been laid before the Committee of the House, Mr. Baillie 
wished te know whether the House is not thereby already in possession of 
it, and whether the refusal to produce it is not a breach of privilege ? 
Further, as a Member of the House whose character is impugned, has not 
Mr. Baillie as a matter of privilege a right to ask for the production of the 
document ? 

The Sprraxer stated, that if the document was formally tendered to the 
Committee and entered on the minutes, it is in possession of the House, 
and cannot be in possession of any Government department except by 
leave of the House; but if not so form lly sent to the Committee, the 

ouse has no control over it, and the Government is justified in with- 
holding it till the House determine that it shall be produced. The other 
question is not one of privilege, but one which the House must decide for 
itself on a motion. 

Biockapr or San Sarvapor. 

Mr. T. Barto inquired of Lord Patwerston concerning the blockade 
of the coast of San Salvador, which has been practically discovered by 
British vessels before any official notification is made of it. Is the cause 
of that blockade the money claims of British subjects on the Government 


“ No intimation,” said Sir George | 


Having received this information, Mr. | 


A Royal Commission | 


of that State; and are there similar claims on other of the States of 
Central America ? ? 

Lord Patmexston answered, that he has not yet received any official 
statement of the blockade, and cannot therefore notify it. 

There are claims of British merchants pending against the Governmentgof 
San Salvador to the amount of 20,000/., the whole of which have been ae- 
knowledged ; but excuses deferring payment have led to the giving of in- 
structions to our Admiral in those seas, so to act in communication with our 
Consul-General as to procure settlement. The duration of the blockade must 
depend on the willingness of the Government of San Salvador to do that 
which by its own previous admissions it is bound todo. There are also 
claims against other Governments in that quarter: indeed, those who know 
the intercourse of our merchants with the Spanish Governments of South 
America know that scarcely any moment passes in which claims of this kind 
are not pending with some of them. The measures taken are those adopted 
by former Administrations, among others by that of Sir Robert Peel; and 
they seem the only ones that can bring those States to a sense of justice 
towards their foreign creditors. He was happy to say, however, that the 
Government of the Republic of Buenos Ayres has in the most handsome 
manner protected the commerce of all nations. 

Cuarter or tHe East Inpia Company. 
| Sir Jonn Honnovse has stated to Lord Jocelyn, that it is not the in- 
tention of Government to appoint a Select Committee on the affairs of 
| India on the renewal of the Charter of the East India Company. The 
| common notion is wrong that the affairs of India are administered under 

a charter by the Company: there may be a charter of incorporation, but 
| all the privileges of that charter were done away with by the act of 1833 

and India is now governed under that act. If there be any materi 
| changes to be made in the act under which India is governed, Ministers 
will give such due notice that the House may fully discuss them. 





Appress To THE Crown on Lorp Suarrespury’s Services. 

The House of Lords, with warm and unanimous assent to the motion 
of the Marquis of Lanspownr, seconded by Lord Sraniey and supported 
by Lord Brovenam, passed the following resolutions 

“That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, humbly to repre- 
| sent to her Majesty the high sense this House entertains of the ability, in- 
| tegrity, impartiality, and indefatigable industry with which the Earl of 
Shaftesbury has discharged the weighty and important duties of Chairman 
of the Committees of this House, and of the private Committees of the same, 
for these thirty-six years last past; and by means of whose vigilant exer- 
tions the honour and justice of this House, in the administration of its legis- 
lative functions, for the benefit of its various suitors by private petition, 
have been upheld and maintained with the utmost purity and dignity. 

“That this House deeply regrets the misfortune of his Lordship’s inabili 
from infirmity any longer to execute the duties of that important office, ont 
his necessary absence, as a most serious loss not only to this House in parti- 
cular but to the public at large ; and most earnestly bad leave to recommend 
his Lordship’s eminent and essential services to her Majesty's most gracious 


consideration.” ee as 
Che Cunrt. 


Tue Queen held a Court and Privy Council at Windsor Castle on Tues- 
day. At the Council, her Majesty pricked the list of Sheriffs for the 
counties of England and Wales. At the Court, her Majesty gave au- 
dience to a deputation from the Protestant Dissenting Ministers of the 
Three Denominations; to Lords Lovat, Dormer, and Vaux of Harrowden; 
| to the Marquis of Lansdowne and Lord John Russell. The Duke of 
Newcastle had also an audience, and delivered to the Queen the ensigns 
of the Order of the Garter worn by the late Duke his father. A déjedner 
was served to the Ministers and Officers of State and to the Protestant 
Ministers. 

The Royal Family returned to Buckingham Palace on Wednesday af- 
ternoon. The Queen and Prince Albert honoured the Lyceum Theatre 
with their presence on Thursday evening. 

The be of Kent arrived in town from Frogmore on Thursday, 
| and on the same day visited the Duchess of Gloucester, at Gloucester 
House. 

The Duke of Cambridge visited Prince Albert at Buckingham Palace 
on Thursday. 

The Duchess and the Princess Mary of Cambridge came to town on 
Saturday, and paid a visit to the Duchess of Gloucester. 


Che Petropolis. 

At a meeting of the Common Council, on Tuesday, a report was brought 
| up by Mr. Deputy Hale for sealing a deed of trust respecting an addi- 

tional gift of 1000 guineas by Mr. Henry Beaufoy, of Lambeth, to the 
| City of London School, for prizes to be distributed among the pupils of 
| the school. This is the fifth gift of equal amount by Mr. Beaufoy, who 
| has in addition lately spent 10,0002. in building |'agged Schools in Lam- 
beth. The birthday of Mr. Beaufoy is that of William Shakspere, and 
the terms of the deed regulating the distribution of the prizes declare that 
they are to commemorate the birth and genius of Shakspere, and espe- 
cially to encourage among the pupils a taste for the study of his works. 
The report was received with general expressions of admiration for 
Mr, Beaufoy. 








The great revenue case in the Court of Exchequer seems scarcely half-way 
towards its end, after eight days of trial. The evidence for the Crown, if 
credible, establishes that breach of legal regulations, evasion of duties, and 
fraudulent abstraction of goods, each to the extent of many thousand pounds 
sterling a year, have been the rule in the London Docks. From fifteen to 
twenty witnesses, some of them servants of the Company for very long pe- 
riods, but now “ subsisted’’ by the Customs, depose concurrently, that it 
has been a notorious practice of the Dock-officers to abstract from every cargo 
of sugar a quantity varying from half a ton to three or four tons, and im 
different ways appropriate it to the use of the Company, and pass it into 
their accounts. In particular, all the witnesses agree that there is an 
iniquitous place called Davis's Corner, where fine merchantable sugar 
was daily mixed with dirt, or washed down with water, to make refuse 
or molasses, for sale at a good profit to scum-boilers and refiners. These 
witnesses have been rigidly cross-examined ; and though some of them have 
proved to be men of unworthy character, their general testimony seems con- 
sistent and probable. Sir Fitzroy wes hy pee the defence on Monday, with 
a speech of six hours length, in which he undertook to prove that the case 
in its broad features isa fabrication; but admitted that trifling pecula- 
tions by the subordinate officers may have occurred, wholly unknown to and 
in defiance of the Company's directors, Chief Baron Pollock shows com- 
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siderable trust in the main features of the Crown case. He has several times 
intervened with comments; and on Thursday he pressed Sir Fitzroy Kelly 
to dwell less on unimportant details, and ‘‘go at once and directly into evi- 
dence upon the great, the main question—Davis’s Corner.” 

The point reserved in favour of the Birds, which we lately explained, 
received a formal decision, by fourteen of the fifteen Judges of the Exchequer 
Chamber, on Wednesday. The technical difficulties have been so great that 
the Court was nearly equally divided, and the decision has only the moral 
weight due to the opinion of eight against six. The larger number, how- 
ever, have determined that the Birds could not have been convicted at the first 
trial of the assaults proved against them at the second ; that they have not 


therefore been twice “ in peril”? on the same charge; and that the convic- | 


tion in the second trial must stand good. Sentence will be passed on 
the Birds at the next Assizes. The eight Judges who formed the ma- 
jority were Justices Williams, Wightman, Coleridge, and Patteson, 
of the Queen’s Bench, Justices Erle, Talfourd, and Cresswell, of the 
Common Pleas, and Chief Baron Pollock; the minority of six were Mr. 
Justice Maule of the Common Pleas, Barons Parke, Alderson, and Mar- 
tin, Chief Justice Jervis of the Common Pleas, and the Lord Chief Justice 
Campbell. The Judges gave their opinions individually. Lord Campbell 
declared, that though he readily yielded to the opinions of the majority, he 


could extract from those opinions no certain rule for the future; and he | 


feared that without the intervention of Parliament, ‘ notwithstanding our 
best efforts to be unanimous, we ourselves as well as others may again find 
it difficult to anticipate the result of our deliberations.” He therefore hoped 
that the Legislature would speedily repeal or explain the enactment which 
had caused such confusion. 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Saturday, Jane Parnell and Henry Ogan 
were convicted of perjury. It will be mee ete that Parnell was the wo- 
man whe accused George Hopwood and his wife of assaulting her in the open 
street and trying to cut her throat. Ogan, and another witness now ab- 
sent, supported her story. Parnell was sentenced to transportation for seven 


her admirer, reflects some credit on the object of it. Cooper’s is without 
date, but that is proximately indicated by the reply. 

“* My dear, dear, dearest Annie—I cannot tell how it is, but I feel so much in re. 
ference to you that I cannot pursue my business for thinking about you. I am 
strongly impressed that you mean to tounk me off. I don’t know why I should have 
this impression, but I have it, and I cannot shake it off. I cannot think you would 
be so cruel, yet this has come over me, and I don’t know how. I shall not be happy 
until I have seen you, and have had some conversation with you. To all appearance 
the time is not far distant when I shall be left alone, save my dear little child. But 
if you give me up, then Iam undone. Should it be so, I would rather die than live. 
It is only for you I desire to live; as I am quite sure I cannot be long blessed with 
my present partner, and you are the person of her choice. You are mine, too, and 
to be forbidden you would be the greatest punishment that could be inflicted upon 
me. Do see me as soon as you can. Come and spend as much time as you can here, 
If you don’t, then I must conclude that it is as I have supposed. 

** Yours most affectionately, J.C.” 
** Alford, November 11, 1850, 

“*Mr. Cooper. Dear Sir—I write these few lines to inform you that I cannot feel 
happy, nor have any peace of mind, so long as I have any engagements with a mar- 
ried man. I am sure that the blessing of God can never rest upon us. Mrs. Cooper 
is an injured woman. How should I like to be inher place? I consider myself per- 
fectly at liberty, whatever may be the consequences. I don’t say that I am going to 
engage myself. I have no thoughts of it. No, not atall. You will never prosper, 

nor myself either, under any engagements now. I have now done my duty; at all 
events, with God. I know that if it were true that Mrs. Cooper would die to mor- 
row, I have no business to be engaged to you today. 1 will not. You must see the 
| propriety of this. I beg you will make this matter your prayer, to be set right. De 
attend to your duty and seek the blessing of God. Let us keep His commandments 
holy, and then we shall have His blessing. Let the Lord take Mrs. Cooper at His ap- 
pointed time ; I beg you will attend to her. How could we expect to prosper, not 
keeping God's commandments? You have never prospered since we first made the 
engagement. Remember, that if you destroy yourself, you will kill me. 

“‘Tremain, yours affectionately, Anniz Eckrersiry.” 


IRELAND. 
It is understood that Mr. Stuart Knox will be returned for Dungannon 
without opposition, in room of Lord Northland. 








years, Hopwood to imprisonment for eighteen months. 

On Monday, Durden, the young man who stabbed Policeman Davis in 
Holborn at night, was convicted on the minor charge of assault ; and was 
sentenced to imprisonment, with hard labour, for twelve months, 





Che YPrauinres. | 


Two of the Provincial elections have taken place. 

At Windsor, Mr. Hatchell went through a formal reélection, on his | 
romotion from the office of Solicitor-General to that of Attorney-General | 
or Ireland. 

In Pontefract, the Honourable Beilby R. Lawley was expected till 
Monday evening to have a walk over; but an opposition was started at 
the last moment, “to spite the Whigs ”’ ; and Lord Pollington was put for- 
ward without the consent of himself or his family, to receive such votes 
as those who proposed him could bring to the poll on Thursday. The 
numbers were 429 to 115 in favour of Mr. Lawley. 

In South Nottinghamshire, the struggle promises to be very sharp. The 
nomination took place on Tuesday. Lord Newark put himsclf forward 
with modesty, but with confidence of success; and Mr. Barrow delivered 
a speech in the practical tone of an experienced chairman of quarter-ses- 
sions, shaded with political tact to gather all the votes of the independent 

eoman and tenant interest, of whatever party. Both candidates are 

tectionists; and Mr. Barrow professes the retrenchment policy of Mr. 

Henley, M.P. for Oxfordshire. The nomination was in fayour of Mr. 
Barrow, and the polling began yesterday. 

A vacancy for North Staffordshire will immediately occur by the re- 
signation of Lord Brackley, from declining health. A Conservative meet- 
ing has put forward Mr. Smith Child, of Rownall. 


The movement amongst the seamen has spread from the Tyne and 
Wear, and appeared at Yarmouth and in Liverpool ; and it assumes more 
than at first the character of an agitation against the clauses which relate 
to discipline among seamen in Mr. Labouchere’s Mercantile Marine Act. | 
Two thousand of the scamen of Liverpool paraded the town on Monday, 
with an effigy of Mr. Labouchere, which they took into a suburban dis- 
trict and burned. A committee has since been organized at Liverpool to 
carry out the agitation against the Mercantile Marine Act. Similar pro- 
ceedings have taken place at Yarmouth. The menof the Tyne and Wear 
continue their strike, and their endeavours to prevent seamen from enter- 
ing ships with the register-tickets required by the act. The war-steamers 
Trident and Hecate are in the two Northern rivers, ready to assist the 
authorities in maintaining order. 








The male paupers in Barham Workhouse have revolted. On Sunday, tu- 
multuously complaining of insufficient provisions, they drove the officers 
out of the place, and rioted in plenty. A troop of horse soldiers was brought 
from Ipswich, but was not to be employed against the rioters, who kept in 
the house. At length some armed Policemen regained possession of the 
house, captured thirty-seven prisoners, and reinstated the officers. 


Several murders are reported this week. At Warrington, the body of a 
young woman, much hacked, has been found in the coal-hole of a lodging- 
oman and the landlord, Lyons, has absconded; but his wife has been 
seized. The body was that of Margaret Fahy, a pedlar: Lyons had killed 
her in the presence of his wife. At Thurgoland, near Barnsley, one Firth 
has been shot by ‘‘some person or persons unknown”; but his younger 
brother has been arrested on suspicion. At Worksop, Jeffries, a labouring 
man, has shot Jonathan Brett, who had excited his jealousy. At Nempnett, 
near Bristol, an aged couple, who kept the general shop of the village, were 
murderously assaulted by Wiles and Smith, two trampers, who made off 
with some cash and things stolen from the shop: Wilkins, the husband, died 
of his wounds; and the wife is not expected to recover. The two men were 
pursued, and arrested; and Smith “confesses” that Smith did it all. 

The papers have been full of a “ murder at Todmorden”’ ; but the charge 
proves to have been unfounded. Mr, John Cooper was a schoolmaster In 
that town—a youngish man, about four years married. Soon after giving 
birth to a second child, his wife died, on the 2d of January last; and a num- 
ber of small circumstances were raked together as indicating that the cause 
of death was a powder which he had given her: the worst fact was his sud- 
denly taking a journey to York. The Police became very active; pursued 
Cooper, and arrested him. They also seized a number of letters which had 
passed between him and a Miss Eckersley; and the nature of these letters 
was generally made known. A Coroner’s inquest was held, and a post mor- 
tem examination of the body traced the death to puerperal fever. Cooper 
therefore was discharged from custody. Two of the letters are going the 
round of the press: the one by the lady exhibits a very creditable feeling on 
her part; and the attachment avowed by the writer, even while repelling 











The Tablet has the following statement in reference to the decree of the 
Synod of Thurles and the proposed legislation against the Papal assault— 
“We have it on the very best authority, that letters have been received 
in Rome from Lord Clarendon, and communicated to the Holy Father, to 
the effect that the a age penal legislation would be abandoned if the 
Holy See would undertake to withhold its sanction from the statutes passed 


| at the recent Synod.’’ Anticipating a denial of the statement, the Zad/et 


adds—* We are as sure he [Lord Clarendon] wrote the letter we have described 
as that he lives. Our readers will thus understand plainly that the penal 
law is a measure of coercion directed against the Pope, the Primate, the 
Archbishop of Cashel, and the Archbishop of Tuam, to compel them to sur- 
render their views, and those of the Church, as to the protection of the faith 
and morals of the people, and to adopt, instead, the views of Archbishoy 
Murray and the ‘ minority of 13.’ ”’ 

The Dublin correspondent of the Morning Chronicle writes—“It is 
stated that the Government have determined upon the appointment of 
competent persons to make inquiry respecting the various processes for 
the steeping and preparation of flax, with a view of affording accurate in- 
formation to the numerous landowners and farmers about to engage in 
this branch of husbandry in this country.” 


SCOTLAND. 

The nomination of the two candidates to represent the Falkirk district 
of Burghs took place on Tuesday, with little political excitement; and 
the show of hands was in favour of Mr. Loch, “the Ministerialist.” The 
polling on Thursday, however, gave success to Mr Baird, “the Peelite.’’ 
The votes were—for Baird, 599; for Loch, 544; majority for Baird, 55. 





On the night of the 4th, which was “dark and wild,’ two disasters oc- 
curred in the Frith of Clyde. The Thistle steamer, bound from Glasgow to 
Londonderry, off the island of Cumbrae, ran down the brig Laurel, which 
was approaching Greenock on the homeward voyage from Demerara. The 
seople in the steamer saw nothing of the brig after the shock: it scems to 
rave sunk instantly,—probably the steamer passed completely over it. 
The crew, consisting of fifteen hands and one passenger, all perished. The 
Thistle was obliged to put back to port, greatly damaged. 

On the same night, the Vanguard steamer, from Glasgow to Dublin, ran 
down the Eleonora coal-ship, off Corsewall Point. Three of the crew 
managed to get on board the Vanguard; but three others perished in the 
sinking vessel. 





Foreign and Calonial. 


Frince.—The report of the Committee on the Dotation Bill—adverse 
to the demand, and of decidedly Anti-Imperialist policy—was presented to 
the Assembly, by M. Piscatory, on Saturday afternoon, 

The Ministerial demand is clearly stated at the beginning of the report. 
“ \ project of law has been submitted to you for the purpose of opening a 
credit on the Minister of Finance to the extent of 1,800,000 francs for the 
‘expenses of representation’ of the President of the Republic. Were this 
project adopted, the amount of the credits which the State has consecrated 
to the expenses of the President of the Republic would be 3,420,000 franes : 
thus composed— 


MMOWOMCR. 2c cccccccccccceccccseccecececccescoscsseeeces francs 600,000 
Pres Go rapeGeethe so 6. o.0.5.0.0s cerccccccecdesessessesseescceve 600,000 

Expenses of repair, &c. for the Elysée, which appear in the 
budget of the Minister of Public Works. .........0.0000000008 240,000 
Rent of a house next the Elysée..............0000000 Seeccvces 35,000 

Portion placed at the disposal of the President of the charitable 
fund of the Minister of the Interior. .............00sceeeeeee 150,000 
Extraordinary credit now demanded... ..........00ceceeeeeeeeee 1,800,000 
BD, inkcevescpiuseventesravcapesstececnes 3,420,000 


“ The question which your Commission is charged to consider is, whether 
it is useful to do more than double the allocation of the President, by adding 
to it a sum entirely devoted to expenses not susceptible of control.” 

The Minister of Finance, with his colleagues of the Interior, of Justice, 
and of Public Works, had appeared before the Committee, and answered the 
questions put to them with a simple reference to the exposé of motives 
which accompanied the project of law presented in June 1850. They de- 
clined to give any further explanations than those then given. “ On the 
observation that the credit then asked was entitled ‘ supplementary,’ but that 
conformably to the advice of the Commission, and with the assent of the 
Government, it was voted as ‘ extraordinary,’ the Ministers, insisting on the 
identity of the motives, replied that it was indeed an extraordinary and an- 
nual credit which was now again demanded ; that it was destined to provide 
for the necessities imposed on the President of the Republic; and that, how- 
ever extraordinary the credit might be, it was to be presented annvally, to 
place the President—whomsoever he might be—in a position to represent 
worthily the country whose first magistrate he is.” , 

The reasons of the minority and of the majority in the Committee are 
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‘textually reproduced” by M. Piseatory, Those of the minority are com- 
rised in the phrase—‘“ reasons of high dignity and political consideration ”’ ; 

those of the majority embody the declaration of distrust in President Napo- 

leon’s ultimate aims, and of endeavour to check his progress towards an im- 
rial consummation. 

“he Commission has thought that extraordinary circumstances, invoked 
last year, no longer existed ; and that if the indispensable expenditure of a 
first establishment in office had led to an unexpected outlay, the provident 
equity of the Assembly had freed the future from this recurrence. Can it 
be said that, exonerated from the burdens of the past, the budget of the 
Presidency is insufficient to maintain the dignity of a great power. Your 
Committee does not believe it. In its opinion, the ordinary credits amply suf- 
fice to insure to the President an existence equal to his rank, and out of all 
proportion with any other existence in French society. The state of man- 
ners and fortunes, in our country, requires nothing more. We cannot grant 
more without deviating from the legitimate conditions of the high function 
which you wish to uphold but not to aggrandize. The Presidency is not a 
Royalty, which — nothing that does not return to the state ; and the 
representation 0 the President of a Republic is, like his power, personal and 
temporary. It is no doubt of importance that, during his administration, 
he may be, even in appearance as well as in authority, the first of magis- 
trates and citizens. et nothing more. He is not the chief of the state ; 
he is the chief of the executive power.” 

Last year, the majority of the Assembly took into account the temporary 
circumstances, and, without shutting their eyes to the danger of “ impairing 
the institution by exaggerating the conditions of its external representation,” 
it trusted that the wisdom of the Government would avoid this danger and 
respond to the kind feeling of confidence displayed. ‘* That confidence, we 
regret to say, has not been understood; and the Assembly, justly alarmed, 
could not remain silent any longer.” Insincerity or want of firmness on the 

art of the Assembly would weaken the legislative power in the esteem of 
the country, and would badly advise the executive power”: the situation 
imposes on the National Representation “a conduct and a language respect- 
ing which nobody can be mistaken”’ ; “ we therefore, by a majority of thir- 
teen to two, propose that the Assembly should reject the bill.”’ 

The decision of the Assembly itself on the bill was an acted demon- 
stration as decisive as was the written declaration of the Committee. 
The Minister of Justice, M. Royer, introduced the measure with a few 


words, and in such a simple and dignified manner that for a short time | 
| the letter-apostolic will not hold good. ‘True, the identical letter that was finally 


the bill had the benefit of a favourable doubt. But M. Montalembert 
rose and supported it with a speech full of exacerbating allusions. M. 
Piscatory followed with anenforcement of the Committee’s report, and the 
Assembly proceeded to the vote. The voices were—396 against the bill, 
294 for it; majority for the rejection, 102. 

We have mentioned the project to raise the President's dotation by a 
private subscription throughout France, if the Assembly should decide 
adversely: the scheme was on the point of being organized in practice, 
when, on Tuesday, the Monitew contained an authoritative discountenance 
of it. The official papers stated that the President was deeply touched 
by the manifestation of sympathy and approbation, but announced, that 


he “deems it his duty to sacrifice a personal satisfaction to the repose of 


the country ’’— ; 

** He knows that the people render him justice, and that is suflicient for 
him. The President, therefore, declines all subscriptions, however spon- 
taneous and national its character may be.” 





PMiscellaurans. 

The Gazette announces that the Queen will hold levees, at St. James's 
Palace, on Wednesday the 26th instant, Thursday the 6th March, and 
Wednesday the 26th March; and a drawingroom on Thursday the 3d 
April ; at two o’clock of each day. 

The Queen has nominated the Duke of Cambridge to be Grand Master 
of the Order of St. Michael and St. George, in room of the late Duke his 
father. 

Last night's Gazette announces the appointment of Mr. David Robert 
Ross to be Lieutenant-Governor of the island of Tobago. 

Mr. Sheil presented his credentials to the Grand Duke of Tuscany on 
the 3d instant. 


| 





The prices of admission to the Exhibition in Hyde Park are officially 
announced by the Royal Commission as follows— 

“ The Exhibition will be open daily (Sundays excepted). 

“ The hours of admission and other details will be announced at a subse- 
quent period. 

** The charges for admission will be as follows— 

“ Season ticket fora gentleman ....ccccccccsscseces 31. 38. Od. 

"es Se A EE secntvscnsccessaccnessees TE Bh. OF. 

“ These tickets are not transferable, but they will entitle the owner to 
admission on all occasions on which the Exhibition is open to the public. 
The Commissioners reserve to themselves the power of raising the price of 
the season tickets when the first issue is exhausted, should circumstances 
render it advisable. On the first day of exhibition season tickets only will 
be available, and no money will be reccived at the entrance-doors on that day. 

“On the second and third days the price of admission will ‘ 

BO COREE GARD dccccnccccncascencuccsscenscesessse EA Oe GE 

** On the fourth day of exhibition .......... O/. 5s. Od. 

“And the same rate of charge for the succeeding seventeen days. 

“On the twenty-second day, the charge for admission will : 

be reduced C0 weccccccccccccccescccesecccccccccccs Me. OM, 
“* From the twenty-second day, the prices of admission will be as follow :— 
*©On Mondays, Tuesday, Wednesdays, and Thursdays in 

each week..... Is. Od. 

“On Fridays ..... 2s. Gd. 

On Saturdays .......eeeees bs, Od. 

“No change will be given at the doors. This regulation is necessary to 
prevent the inconvenience and confusion which would arise from interrup- 
tion or delay at the entrances. 

“Should experience in the progress of the Exhibition render any altera- 
tion in these arrangements necessary, the Commissioners reserve to them- 
selves the power of making such modifications as may appear desirable; of 
which, however, due and timely notice will be given to the public.” 
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The following letter from Dr. Ullathorne to Lord John Russell has ap- 
peared in some of the newspapers. 
“TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 
_“ My Lord—In reading the debates of Wednesday and Friday last, some observa- 
tions that occurred to my mind appear to me of sufiicient importance to justify my 
troubling your Lordship with them. 
“ The reason hinted at by Mr. Anstey why Lord Minto could not have been shown 


published could not have been shown, for the hierarchy was twice remodelled in a 
portion of its details. But at Rome they print documents of this nature at each 
stage of proceedings. As I have heard the history from a very good source, before 
any discussion arose on the point, his Holiness took up the printed document —of 


| course the one first prepared—and put it into his Lordship’s hands, saying, * This 





concerns England,’ and Lord Minto laid it down on the table without s: ying a word. 
I can perfectly understand that his Lordship, not aware of the importance of the 
communication, and oceupied with other thoughts, did not advert sufficiently to the 
circumstance to remember ; but the conclusion drawn by his Holiness was of a dif- 
ferent character—he read in it the continuance of the policy of noninterference in 
our spiritual affairs. 

** 1 have now on my table the minutes of sixteen separate conversations held in 
1848 with authorities of the Propaganda, on the subject of the hierarchy. They 
contain in substance whatever passed between myself and those authorities in ¢ ither 
private or official interviews. In none of these is there a single hint or allusion to any- 
thing beyond the internal and spiritual affairs of the English Catholic body. I have also 
lying before me copies of seven memorials, which, with the aid of an English priest, 
were drawn up and presented to the Holy See by the present writer. Upon the basis of 
these documents the English Catholic hierare hy in its present form was constituted, 
with the exception of an additional bishopric added in the arrangement of 1850, In no 





| one of these documents is there any allusion to other objects as in conte mplation be- 


| yond those of the English Catholic body and their hierarchy ; 


and nothing beyond 
this occupied the mind of any one engaged in making the arrangement. I assert this 
the more confidently as the apostolic letter embodies the principles of the memorials, 
with one remarkable exception. I haddrawn up a memorial on the subject of the 


| titles. In this I had strongly urged the expediency of appointing an Archbishop of 


We have ascertained that there is no foundation for the report that the | 


Bishop of Newfoundland was about to be translated to the vacant see of 
Nova Scotia. No appointment has as yet been made to the latter bishopric. 
—Morning Chronicle. 

Licutenant-Colonel F. Abbott, C.B., lately of the Bengal Engineers, 
has been appointed Licutenant-Governor of the East India Company's 
Seminary at Addiscombe. Licutenant-Colonel Abbott had served many 
years in India, and was particularly mentioned for his services in the 
Sutlej campaign of 1845-6. 

The Board of Admiralty have given orders for her Majesty’s steam- 
vessels Sampson and Bloodhound to convey a quantity of rice and biscuit 
to the sufferers at St. Nicholas, Cape Verde. 


The Under-Secretary of State for the Home Department has officially | 


communicated to the Mayor of Southampton, from a despatch received 
by Lord Palmerston from Sir Stratford Canning, our Ambassador at the 
Court of Constantinople, information respecting the Hungarian refugees. 
“From the despatch of Sir Stratford Canning it appears that sixty-six 
Hungarian refugees will be embarked at Constantinople for England in the 


steam-vessel which will leave that port for Southampton about the 19th in- | 


stant; and that the Porte is stated to have supplied these Hungarians with 
money to defray the expenses of their passage, and to provide for their per- 
sonal wants on their first arrival in England.” 

Death has removed a venerable Peer, long retired from public life, who 
without distinguished abilities reached and maintained for many years 
a position of importance in public affairs. 
Bexley, died on Saturday, at his scat in Kent, in the cighty-fifth 
year of his age. The deceased was son of Henry Vansittart, Governor 
of Bengal; he graduated at Christchurch College, Oxford, and adopted 
the bar as his profession. In 1801 he went as Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Denmark. Entering the Irish and Home departments of public ser- 
vice, he ultimately became, and continued for several years, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer of the United Kingdom. In 1823 he gained his 
Peerage, and was transferred from the administration of the national fi- 
nances to the superintendence of lesser concerns as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, an office which he held till 1828. He married, 
bat has died childless, and the title is extinct. By his death a pension 
of 3000/7, has lapsed. 


Nicholas Vansittart, Baron | 


ee 


London and a Bishop of York, and showed that this was perfectly conformable to our 
laws. But on this point, and on this alone, I met with a steady and constant 
resistance ; and that resistance was on the ground that it might give offence to the 
British Government. I was called in by the Commission of Cardinals whilst in con- 
sultation—a very unusual course—that I might be able to explain myself more fully 
and clearly. I heard and shared in the discussion, and urged my point to the ut- 
most. I even quoted your Lordships opinions, and those of other members of the 
Cabinet, as expressed in Parliament, besides showing the state of the law, and the 
utility to ourselves of an arrangement which would leave the Bishops undisturbed 
in the positions where they had resided as Vicars Apostolic, and realize better the 
eeses they have to govern: but to no purpose. I was opposed on the ground of 
y towards the Government. On this ground the whole of that memorial was 
le; and this was the only instance in which suspicion of offence arose. The 
Cardinals resolved to consult the English Bishops individually on this point; and in 
the interval the insurrection broke out in Rome. But for this the apostolic letter 
would have come to England in 1848, as the public supposed it had come; and we 
should most probably have had neither excitement nor persecution, for it would 
have been quietly promulgated amongst ourselves, and without ¢clat. 

** Will your Lordship allow me to point out that the phrase ‘ Court of Rome’ is an 
ambiguous and offensive designation, as used instead of ‘the Holy See.’ It was invented 
by State canonists and statesmen whose designs were directed against the liberty of 
the Church. It is of much the same calibre as the phrase ‘ foreign sovereign.’ It in- 
corporates an error, and is unfair, though your Lordship has not intended it to be so 
in this instance. Dupin describes a conflict, and takes one side of it : had your Lord- 
ship read the other side, you would have found the whole of your examples over- 
thrown. Allow me to refer to an agreeable work, which explains the true sense of 
this term, ‘Court of Rome,’—Cardinal Pacca’s Memoirs of his Nunciature on the 
Rhine. 

‘Your Lordship has made much of the opinions of a few laymen and clergymen 
as indications of the sense of the English Catholics. But are all laymen, or even 
clergymen, capable of appreciating the fundamental principles of Church govern- 
ment, or of comprehending the bearings of a measure new to them as a reality? 
To talk of the establishing a local episcopacy independent of state intervention as 
Ultramontanism, may serve for amusement to our tyros in canon law, but for what 
other purpose can such an absurdity be used? Why, the gentlemen who formed the 
* Cisalpine Club’ clamoured for a hierarchy as the surest safeguard against Ultra- 
montanism. Before collecting evidence against us from among ourselves, the in- 
quiry should be made of the witnesses, if laymen, whether they are even communi- 
cants in our Church; if clergymen, whether they are engaged in its ministry. Then, 
if they be right on these poimts, whether they are discontented or disappointed per- 
sons— whether they represent any number of their brethren, or only themselves—and 
whether they have any particular interest to serve or sympathies to conciliate. Not 
a single person has yet shown himself opposed to us of whom we or any one might 
not have predicted the course he has taken. What are a dozen out of so large a 
number, more or less disloyal to the body of which they are members! 

“I have to thank your Lordship for your satisfactory vindication of the Catholic 
Bishops from the charge of having violated the law. The labours undergone to find 
out a way of convicting us, so naively related in your speech, have proved our full 
acquittal. We are not, then, aggressors ; for aggression is a crime, and a crime is the 
violation of alaw. The aggression is against us and our Christian liberties. Yes, 
my Lord, I grieve to say it, it is not we who are affected by these acts, unless it be 
by arousing our pastoral vigilance, filling our churches, diffusing our books, and, ac- 
cording to the reports of our clergy, increasing the number of our converts. The 
hand of persecution points to one class amongst us, whilst it is another that is made 
to suffer. The persecution falls upon the tradesmen, workpeople, and poor servants 
upon unoffending industry, and the poor seeking their bread. And see how quietly 
they have borne it all. 7 
** But there is one point for your Lordship seriously to consider. The hierarchy is 
established ; therefore it cannot be abolished, except through the oe extermi- 
nation of the Catholic Church in these realms, or, which God forbid, through uni- 
versal apostacy. How can you dval with this fact? You have quoted a legal prin- 
ciple from Jeremy Taylor, which he took, with many others, from the Jesuit Suarez. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 





Allow me to suggest another. Is it wise and in the spirit of a profound legislation 
to put the religious teachers of a large body of her Majesty’s subjects in conscien- 
tious Opposition to the law—to force them to put the principle of Divine law in op- 
position to a human énactment—to make their very Bishops the incorporation of 
such a fact? Will it aid the sanctions of the State, and that opinion, which, as your 
Lor ghip views it, is the best support of law and government, to force us into a 
positi: n where, standing, as we are bound to do, upon the law of God and our con- 
scieree, We are compell.d to count for nothing enactments which we can only con- 
sider as assaults upon the cause of Heaven and of our souls—enactments which, in 
fact, come from no Divine fountain of justice, but are the offspring of party contests 
and s: ctarian dislikes? We can make distinctions between the just and the unjust, 
and kecp our reverence for the former; but to the mind of the multitude the sense of 


| 


one unju t law which they are obliged in conscience to condemn is a taint upon the | 


whole course of justice. ; 
**T have the honour to be, your Lordship’s very obedient servant, 
“+ W. B, ULLATHORNE. 


“ Bishop’s House, Birmingham, February 10.” 


During the half-year ending 30th June 1850, 51,766,503 passengers were 
carried on the railways of the United Kingdom. Within the same period, 
90 persons were killed—10 passengers, 54 railway servants, 26 trespassers ; 
3 persons committed suicide ; 68 received hurts not of a fatal nature. The 
larger proportion of the killed are set down as having suffered “ owing to 
their own misconduct or want of caution.” 

A proposition was some time ago made to the Treasury, and is still under 
consideration, to make the Commissariat chests of our various military sta- 
tions abroad available for the extension of the ‘‘ money-order”’ system to the 
Colonies. — Naval and Military Gazette. 

We understand that the Sardinian Government have granted to the exhi- 
biters for the approaching Exhibition the Royal war-steamer Governolo, 
commanded by Captain Count di Persano, for the conveyance of the objects 
of Sardinian produce and industry to this country. The Governolo sailed 
from Genoa on the 9th instant.—Morning Post. 





Earl Grosvenor, who for some years has regularly visited the Highlands on 
grouse-shooting and deer-stalking expeditions, has now adventured on higher 
game, having arrived at Ceylon on an elephant-hunting excursion. The 
Colombo Observer states that his Lordship is accompanied by the Honourable 
Frederick Leveson Gower and Captain Egerton. The Observer welcomes the 
noble party, and assures them that every elephant killed is a benefit to the 
country. "We shall gladly welcome the noble party back to the bracing air 
and healthy sports of the Highlands, when tired of Tropical climes and 
adventures.— /nverness Courter. 

Mr. Haberfield, having been Mayor of Bristol no fewer than six times, is to 
be complimented with a testimonial, towards which 550/. has been already 
subscribed, 

A paragraph appeared in last Saturday’s Bristol? Times, and has since been 


going the round of the London and provincial papers, represenning that Sir | 


C. William Codrington, Bart., M.P., had been left a large fortune by the 
late Baron Nieumann. We have authority for saying that these statements 
are incorrect.— Gloucester Chronicle. 

John James Audubon, the deservedly renowned naturalist, died on the 
27th January, at his residence on the banks of the Hudson river, in 155th 
street. He had arrived at the age of seventy-six, and has gone down to the 
grave leaving a name distinguished among the scientific men of every nation. 
—New York Herald. 


A letter from Rome, dated the 31st of January, contains the following 
marvellous but warranted true romance. “I have today to relate a most 
singular and almost incredible fact, the authenticity of which, however, is 
established by the most incontestable evidence, including that of official 
reports. On the 25th of this month, the theatrical corps of Forlini-Popoli 
was playing the ‘ Death of Cesar.’ Forlini-Popoli is a small town of about 4000 
inhabitants, enclosed by a high wall, entered by two gates, and scarcely three 
miles from the town of Forli, of which itis akind of suburb. By eight in the 
evening, the hour when the theatres open in Italy, all movement has dissap- 
peared from the streets, windows are closed, and the inhabitants have retired 
to their homes, the coffeehouses, or theatres. This absence of activity in the 
streets, which every one remarks at Rome, is still more complete in small towns. 
It may then be understood how, at Forlini-Popoli, and particularly on an 
evening when the theatre was open, the streets should be so deserted as to 
make possible the occurrence now to be related. ‘The first act of the piece 
had terminated, and the curtain had just fallen, when suddenly it rose and 
disclosed—instend of the actors, who had disappeared—ten brigands of the 
band Del Passatore, who, armed with muskets and carbines, levelled them 
80 as to command the entire range of the pit and boxes. At the same mo- 
ment, another party, consisting of thirty brigands, made their appearance on 
the floor of the house, the issues of which were guarded, and, armed with 
sabres and pistols, menaced the spectators. A moment of stupor, during 
which no one dared move, elapsed, when the chief of the brigands advanced 
to the foot-lights, and, exhibiting the keys of the two gates of the town, said 
—‘ Gentlemen, you see by these that you are entirely in our power: any 
resistance on your part would lead to disasters which I should be the first to 
deplore, but which it depends on you to avert. Listen, then, to what I have 
to say. I am about to call out the names of several among you: as I pro- 
nounce a name, let him who bears it step forth from his box and repair to 
his house, in company with one or two of my friends, who will assist him 
te bring hither all his hoards, and that without defrauding us of a porpetto.’ 
This said, the orator displayed a paper, and commenced reading the fatal 
roll. Submission was inevitable. A dozen carbineers formed the sole 
police of Forlini-Popoli. Six of these were in the theatre, and had been 
gagged by the brigands. The six others, surprised in their guard-house, 
had ventured a vain resistance. The Burgomaster was the first victim. 
Some time was of course required for this operation, which did not ter- 
minate before a quarter to twelve. It was probably to shorten the agony of 
the pit and boxes that two brigands went from spectator to spectator, collect- 
ing hatfuls of watches, purses, chains, rings, and even umbrellas. When the 
harvest was gathered and the booty had been heaped up on the stage, the 
brigands allowed the curtain to fall, and quietly withdrew, carrying all with 
them. The money thus obtained amounted to 7000 Roman piastres, or 
about 40,000 francs, and the bijoux, objects of art, &c. at double that sum. 
The next day an Austrian detachment set out in pursuit of the band, which 
aoc had dispersed by that time in the mountains or passed the Tuscan 
rontier. Their number is supposed to have been about three or four hun- 
dred. It is probable that they were in league with some of the inhabitants. 
However this may be, private houses and public treasuries all have been 
plundered, with the exception of the Monte de Picte, the fastening of which 
resisted all the attempts made to break it.” 


The United States steamer Atlantic, Captain West, arrived at Liverpool 
on | song | from Queenstown, in tow of the tug-boats Dreadnought and 
Defiance. Her engines are to be taken to pieces, and the damaged portions 
will be sent on to Birmingham for repairs. 

The Greek brig Maria Terpsitha has been wrecked on the Arklow Bank, 
near Wicklow Head. One of the seamen was found floating on a spar by 
the schooner Cambria, and was carried to Kingstown: the brig Delight also 


| 


— * into the same port seven men which she had taken off part of the 
wreck, three of them much hurt. The master and eight seamen aot 

The quantity of rain which fell at Penzance from January Ist to February 
lst was 9 inches 82 hundredths. The average quantity which falls is from 
3} to 4 inches.— Cornwall Gazette. 

From the openness of the season, the wheat plant has made astonishing 
progress. In some localities it is at least one foot in height, and looks re- 
markably strong and healthy.— Morning Post. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The preliminary debate in the House of Commons on the Papal ag. 
gression is at length finished: the Premier last night obtained leave to 
bring in his bill to prevent the assumption of certain ecclesiastical titles. 
Some dozen speeches were delivered, but only three of them challenge 
distinctive mention in this brief memorandum. Mr. Freprrick Pre, 
sustained the promising position which he had already assumed. He 
spoke cautiously, but confidently, and rested his arguments on broad solid 
facts. The bill seemed to him certainly unable to claim the merit of 
being a permanent and comprehensive settlement of the questions agi- 
tated; and especially he doubted if it will not wholly fail as a weapon to 
prevent or control synodical action : it will only afford another illustration 
proving how utterly powerless the heavy arm of temporal power is in deal- 
ing with the voluntary submission of the mind—with those questions of 
imaginary sentiments, as they have been called, which reside within the 
precincts of the conscience. Mr. Mriner Ginson charged Ministers in the 
rear as Protestant aggressors ; detailing the active support by war-steamers 
which Government is affording to propagandist Protestant missionaries in 
Loochoo, as described in the Overland Mail of November 1850. Mr. Bro- 
THERTON had abstained from any part in the agitation, and should abstain 
from any part in the debate ; except to quote from letters by Roman Ca- 
tholic constituents at Salford—where, as at Manchester, Catholics are 
among the most influential citizens—to the effect that “ unless Govern- 
ment will protect us, [the Catholic ree all our charity-land and othe: 
property will pass into the control of the Court of Rome.” 

The other speakers against the bill were, Mr. Facax, Mr. Sapierr, Mr. 
Scutiy, Mr. Scnoierie.p, with Mr. Bartne Wat1; the last-named gen- 
tleman declaring it the maximum of persecution, because no persecution is 





| so grating as bit-by-bit persecution, to be dealt out according to the mental 


reservation with which it is submitted to. In favour of the bill, Sir 
James Duxr, who was also a strong defender of the Premier, Mr. G. A, 
Haminron, Mr. Cummrxse Bruce, Mr. Fox Mavir, Mr. Muwrz, and 
Colonel Sisrnorr ; the last in duty to his Sovereign, on whose attach- 
ment to the Church he places implicit reliance. The House divided about 
midnight. The numbers were— 

For the introduction of the Bill .......... 395 

Against the introduction ........seeee002. 63 


Majority for Ministers ............ 332 


The Cuancettor of the Excuraver proposes to make the financia! 
statement on Monday evening. He was baited by questions, but would 
only let out, that in Committee of Ways and Means he will propose the 
renewal of the Income-tax and the Stamp-dutices in Ireland, and will 
take a first vote if he can, 


In the House of Peers, the subject of railways in British North Ame- 
rica was brought under attention by Lord Monreac is, on the presenta- 
tion of a petition from the county of Westmoreland in New Brunswick. 
Ife made a speech in favour of assisting Colonial enterprise, and moved 
for papers. Lord Stan ey joined in the general spirit of the observations 
made by Lord Monteagle, and threw additional information into the dis- 
cussion. Earl Grey fully acknowledged the importance of the subject, 
and stated that he was in communication with Mr. Howe, a gentleman of 
great ability, who is now in this country deputed to represent the views 
of the Government of Nova Scotia. Mr. Howe has given valuable in- 
formation ; his plans are under consideration ; till they be decided on Lord 
Grey could not produce any papers. . 


The contest for Nottingham is extremely close. At the close of the 
poll yesterday, the numbers polled were for Mr. Barrow, 1344; for Lord 
Newark, 1325; majority for Mr. Barrow, 19—other accounts make it 14. 
In the last contest, between Lord Lincoln and Mr. Hildyard, the whok 
number polled in the two days was but 109 more than were polled yes- 
terday alone, The contest now proceeds, . 


A brief telegraphic note through Trieste anticipates the overland mail from 
Bombay of the 17th January. The points of interest are, that Sir Charles 
Napier had arrived at Bombay, and would leave it by the next steamer, on 
the 3d instant; that the Governor-General and Gholab Singh had inter- 


| changed visits at Wuzeerabad ; and that the troops still suffered epidemic 





sickness at Lahore. From Hongkong, letters of the 30th December state 
that the Chinese rebellion was quelled. 

At Bow Street Police Court, yesterday, Charles Gill was charged with 
writing an abusive and threatening letter to Lord John Russell. Gill is an 
ingenious working jeweller, who deems that he has made great discoveries 
“in the material laws in leverage and gravitation.”” A commission to test 
the value of his discoveries was not granted; hence the threat to beat and 
shoot the Premier. In default of giving bail, he was locked up. 


Two measures announced by Sir George Grey this week, of no great Par- 
liamentary importance, will create some interest out of doors: the Attorney- 
General is preparing a bill to amend the Patent-laws ; and Government is 
to introduce a bill on Smithfield Market, based on the reports of the Select 
Committee and the Royal Commission. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcnanGr, Frrmay ArrErnoon. 

Money has become much scarcer. In the early part of the week it was 
taken on call in Lombard Street at 2} per cent; today, 4 per cent has been 
given in the Stock Exchange upon the security of Consols. No alteration 
has occurred in the Bank rate of discount. ‘The English Funds have been 
heavy during the whole week; and this morning, when the small majority 
in favour of Ministers last night in the House of Commons became known, 
Consols for Money fell to 964. A trifling reaction has since occurred: the 
closing price this afternoon is 96} § for Money and 968 } for Account. The 
transactions of the week have been more extensive than usual, and the ge- 
neral arene of sellers has caused the flatness of the market already 
noticed. 
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In the Foreign Market, the fluctuations of Spanish Stock have been con- | Gordon, Rear-Ad. 
The Five | Gore, w. Ormsby 


siderable, and some extensive transactions have occurred in it. 
per Cents Active Stock have been as high as 21—an advance of 2 per cent 
since last week. The advices, however, recently received from Madrid 


having brought intelligence of considerable opposition in the Cortes to the | 


Ministerial plan for the conversion of the Debt, 
received a check : the price during the settlement of the account today was 
as low as 19}, but closes about } per cent higher. Mexican Stock has been 
steady. The South American Bonds are also without material change. The 


Russian Four-and-a-half and Five per Cent Bonds, together with the Dutch | 


Two-and-a-half and Four per Cent Stocks, are in good demand nearly at our 
last quotations. y : ; 
The Railway mania (for it can scarcely be called by any other name) still 


tion in this stock has | 


continues. Almost every description of share is higher today than last week ; | 


and the tendency of the market is still upwards, notwithstanding the pres- 
sure for money that oceurred upon the settlement of the Account today; in- 
terest at the rate of from 10 to 20 per cent per annum having been given by 
the speculators to carry over shares till the next account. he transactions 
in Foreign Shares have not been extensive; but prices are generally higher. 
The principal business has occurred in Paris and Strasburg, which have ad- 
vanced about 10s. per share. Vierzon (Central of France) have also improved 
in nearly the same degree. 

The rate of exchange upon Paris this afternoon was rather higher— 
namely, 24 973: upon Holland, lower, with a good demand for bills. 

SaTunpAY TwELve o'CLock. 

The English Funds opened at an advance of § per cent upon yesterday's 
prices, the large majority in favour of Ministers last night having given 
firmness to the market: the present quotation of Consols is 963 4 for Money 
and 96$ 2 for Account. There is no material change in the Foreign Market. 
The Share Market is firm at the prices of yesterday; the following are the 
principal bargains recorded—Caledonian, 12; ; Chester and Holyhead, 203 ; 
Edinburgh and ow, 33} 4; Great Western, 90} 90 ex div.; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 583; Brighton, 974 7. The French Shares are flatter, both 
Stocks and Shares having experienced a trifling decline in Paris yesterday. 











8 per Cent Consols ......... 963 4 Danish 3 per Cents ......... 78 80 
Ditto for Account .......... 964 2 Dutch 2) per Cents 584 9 

3 per Cent Reduced . 974 } Ditto 4 per Cents ........ . 9142 

3} per Cents..... swe . 9839 Mexican 5 per Cents 1846 .. 33) } 

Long Annuities........ 7 11-16 13-16 Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 804 i 

OS ee 2144 154 Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842, 33) 4 

Exchequer Bills ... 53] pm. Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824. 88 90 

India Stock eo Russian 5 per Cents ........ 113 114 
Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 92 94 Ditto 44 per Cents.......... 974 8 

Belgian 4} per Cents ..... 91 93 Spanish (Active) 5perCents, 19; 20 
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Cheatres aud Alusir. 
The activity of last week has been balanced by a total absence of 
novelty in the week just terminated. 


However, official announcements | 


tell us that we may expect a version of Scribe’s Enfant Prodigue, with a | 
sprinkling of Auber’s music, at Drury Lane, and an historical drama at | 


the Olympic, in the course of the week now coming; and that Mr. Mac- 
ready has at length fixed upon Drury Lane as the house where his benefit 
is to take place on the 26th. 


Mr. Lumley has put forth the usual prospectus of his arrangements for 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. It promises a brilliant season. The list of vo- 
cal performers contains all the distinguished members of last year’s com- 
pany, with several new names of Continental celebrity. We are again 
to have Sontag, Parodi, Alboni, Giuliani, Ida Bertrand, and Fiorentini ; 
with Gardoni, Calzolari, Reeves, Colletti, and Lablache. The great no- 
velty will be Mademoiselle Caroline Duprez, the daughter of the famous 
tenor, who has made her débiit this season at Paris, under Mr. Lumley’s 


auspices; and, if we are to believe the concurrent testimony of all the | 


journals as well as private accounts, has already risen both as an actress 
and a singer to the summit of her art. Two other ladies, Madame Bar- 
biere Nini and Mademoiselle Alaymo, have gained reputation in Italy. 
Of the merits of the new male performers, Ferranti, Seapini, and Casa- 
nova, we are not informed. 


| 


A new opera by Meyerbeer is announced, and “ the best-founded hopes | 


are entertained ” that he will superintend its production in person. It is 


to comprehend some of the most interesting melodies of the Camp de Si- | 


lesie, which Jenny Lind made famous in Germany, There is also a new 
grand opera by Thalberg, the libretto by Scribe; and an opera which 
Auber is now composing expressly for Alboni, Other novelties, not spe- 
cified, are promised, 

The ballet is to resume its ancient splendour. There is a brilliant con- 
stellation of danseuses; Carlotta Grisi, Amalia Ferraris, Marie Taglioni, 
Petit Stephan, and Carolina Rosati. The only males mentioned are 
Paul Taglioni, Gossclin, and Charles; but except perhaps St. Leon, there 
are no male dancers now-a-days of any great renown. 

Balfe remains in his old place. There is a German chorus-master, and 
the chorus is to be strengthened from Gern.any: a judicious step, for 
Germany is the land of choral singing, and choral acting too. 

The theatre is to open early in March, with Auber’s Gustavus, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PRESENT POSITION OF THE ANTI-PAPAL 
“LEGISLATION. 

We have got hold of the ‘real Simon Pure at last—the measure 
which, after much dubiety in picking and choosing, Ministers 
have persuaded themselves is sufficient to repel the Papal aggres- 
sion. The bill, indeed, has not yet been published; a delay occa- 
sioned by the adjournment of the House without a decision on 
Wednesday, after three days’ debate on the motion for leave to 
bring it in. But the Attorney-General has done his best to ex- 
pound its scope and tendency. 

The assumption of any British territorial designation by digni- 
taries of the Roman Catholic Church is to be declared illegal. 
Two means of enforcing this declaratory law are to be adopted: a 
penalty of 100/. is annexed to every transgression of it; and all 
acts done by usurpers of the forbidden titles, in the characters at- 
tributed to them by those titles, are to be held null and void. Again, 
all property conveyed by gift or bequest to the offenders in their 
usurped characters is to be declared forfeit to the Crown. The 
object of this proviso is to defeat any attempt to endow a branch 
of the Romish Church in the United Kingdom. The conveyances 
are not declared void, in order that, when in trust for the use of 
private individuals, the designation of a trustee by a title not 
recognized by the law may not positively defeat them. 

To attain to a conjectural estimate of the efficiency of this mea- 
sure, it will be necessary to turn a retrospective glance to the pro- 
jects it is meant to thwart, and to the actual state of public opinion 
and feeling in relation to them. 

That an encroachment on the national independence and the 
Crown’s rights of sovereignty has been committed by the Roman 
Pontiff, can hardly, after the thorough sifting the question has 





now undergone, admit of reasonable doubt. In partitioning coun- | 


tries into territorial dioceses or minor ecclesiastical divisions, the 
Pope has to deal either with states which acknowledge his spiritual 
authority, or with such as have not yet recognized it, or have cast 
it off. No state in communion with the Romish Church allows 
the Pope to erect dioceses in its dominions without its licence and co- 
operation. What the Pope has no right to do in relation to states 
which recognize his spiritual authority, he can have still less right 
to do in relation to states which repudiate that authority. The 
Papal instrument, therefore, which parcelled out the dominions of 
Queen Victoria into Romish e een dioceses, no permission to do 
so having been asked, much | 

the independence of the Sovereign and the nation. 

The Queen and her people are entitled to devise measures to re- 
pel that aggression ; the only consideration that admits of a doubt 
is, Whether it is worth their while to take the trouble. Let us look 
at the reasons of the supporters of the Government measure, 
for thinking that the aggression is of sufficient importance to call 
for vigorous resistance. 

According to the Attorney-General’s analysis, the Papal ag- 
gression involves an insult and contemplates an injury. It has 
been said that the insult would best have been met with silent con- 
tempt. The policy of acting thus may be questioned : men or nations 
who put up with affronts from one person, in a manner invite them 


from others. But, waiving this minor consideration, her Majesty’s | 


Ministers maintain that they must take the injury into account. 
To that end, they argue after this fashion. The avowed object of 
the Papal proceeding is to complete the organization of the Pope’s 
spiritual subjects in the United Kingdom ; to facilitate the acqui- 
sition of property by a hierarchy, for the purposes of the Church; 
and to confer upon that hierarchy the power of synodical or com- 
bined action. Now we have already two endowed Churches 
in the British Islands—the Chureh of England and the Church 
of Scotland. Soon after the Revolution of 1688, it was 
deemed unsafe to the Government of that time to permit the 
clergy of the Church of England to act in Convocation ; it was 
thought to be impossible to keep their proceedings free from an ad- 
mixture of political bias and action: the action of the Convocation 
has therefore been permanently suspended. The General As- 
sembly of the Church of Seotland is allowed to meet and deliberate 
annually; but a Commissioner appointed by the Crown is present 
at its meetings, with full power to dissolve them should the mem- 


bers (as they were very apt to do in days of old) diverge into state | 


‘seegen If it has been deemed unsafe to allow churches which 
1ave no foreign connexions to act in Convocation or General As- 


sembly, much more must it be unsafe to concede that privilege to | 
a church, if possessed of property, (an important clement of | 


political power,) which recognizes the authority of a foreign 
head, who has a political in addition to his spiritual character, 


and political interests. The Church of England recognizes the | 


supremacy of the Sovereign; the Church of Scotland, which does 
not recognize that supremacy, is so essentially provincial as to be 
incapable of doing much harm; but the Church of Rome, which 
numbers among its children a third of the whole population, spread 
through the Three Kingdoms, and refuses to recognize in the 
Sovereign any right of surveillance or control, might easily be 
converted into a dangerous political engine. During the political 
troubles under the First Charles, the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland fairly set aside the Parliament and usurped 
its functions. It may be that the present Pontiff and Pre- 
lates of Rome have no political ends in view, but who can 
vouch for their successors? The antecedents of the Romish 
Church in every European state show that it has been very 


ess obtained, was an aggression on | 





apt to take a part in political contentions. The Church 
of England has been rendered politically innoxious by losing 
its power of synodical action; the Church of Scotland has been 
rendered politically innoxious by a jealous limitation of its sy. 
nodical action under surveillance: the Church of Rome might 
also be rendered politically innoxious, but only by depriving it 
of the power of synodical action, for it will not and cannot concede 
to the state the exercise of such a surveillance as the Church of 
Scotland submits to. 

On these grounds, stated or implied, Ministers argue that the 
British Government and Legislature not only have a right to pre- 
vent the complete organization of the Romish Church within their 
territories, but that it is their interest todo so. In this respect 
the case of the Romish Church is only parallel to that of the en- 
dowed or Established Churches of England and Scotland. 

Without accepting these arguments as conclusive, we may ad- 
mit thus much in their favour, that they have denuded the mea- 
sure of its theological bearing, and placed it upon purely political 
grounds. This renders it every way less objectionable, inasmuch 
as it frees it from the taint of compulsory propagandism. Besides, 
by merely subjecting the Church of Rome in this country to re- 
| Straints already imposed on the favoured and established Churches, 
| no slur is cast upon it. 

A third question, however, remains—Is the Government mea- 
sure sufficient to prevent the complete organization of the Romish 
Church in these realms? The solution of this question presupposes 
|answers to two others—Is the measure of a nature to com- 
mand the sanction of the Legislature as at present constituted ? 
is it a measure that is capable of being enforced after it has be- 
come law ? 

The difliculties in the way of carrying the measure through the 
Legislature are in a great measure of the Government’s or perhaps 
| more properly of the Premier’s creation. The danger to be guarded 
against, and the means to guard against it, are exclusively poli- 
tical. All citizens are entitled to hold and express any religious 
convictions or sentiments they please—to exercise any ritual or 
devotional observances they ain and that without incurring 
any penalties or civil disabilities. But to the full enjoyment 
of these rights it scarcely appears te be necessary that their 
churches should possess the power of concerted legislation and ju- 
| risdiction. Congregational discipline may be enforeed, the in- 
| struction of the Church imparted, and its consolations administered, 
without it. Such power the State may withhold without encroach- 
ing on religious liberty. What the State denies to the Anglican and 
Seotch Churches, it may without injustice deny to the Romish. The 
question is purely political. But this was not clearly perceived 
when the Papal aggression was first intimated to the public. The con- 
nexion of the Jesuits with the Sonderbund troubles in Switzerland, 
the controversy now waging between Rome and Sardinia, and the 
| actual position of the Pope upheld on his throne by French and 
| Austrian bayonets, have tended to identify the Romish Govern- 
| ment and Church with the present reactionary movement towards 
| despotism on the Continent. The Papal aggression in this country 
has in consequence been regarded by many as a device to sow dis- 
sension among us, and paralyze the power of England to counte- 
j nance and aid civil liberty in other countries. The Papal pro- 
| clamation took people by surprise, awakening in them a mixed sense 
of astonishment, sectarian anger, and vague alarm. In this state of 
| confusion, and probably with a gleeful consciousness that he was 
writing something very spirited and likely to command general 
assent and admiration, Lord John Russell penned his letter to the 
Bishop of Durham. That epistle would have done no discredit to 
a private and zealous Protestant; but, while it added to the be- 
wilderment and irritation of the public, it committed the writer to 
a sectarian line of policy incompatible with his high official duties. 
| Retlection, or the representation of his colleagues, appears to have 
| Slowly led Lord John to a more just estimate of his appropriate 
functions; but the storm he augmented is yet unlaid, and it im- 
| pedes him. Out of doors, Protestant declamation is answered by 
| the denunciations of John of Tuam: in Parliament, Mr. Plumptre 
and Sir Robert Inglis call for coercive measures against the Ro- 
manists; the Irish Catholics act and speak under a belief that their 
| religion has been insulted; others See into the discussion of 
| Church Reform or the abolition of all State Churches; while 
| Liberal Members, who care little for any kind of theology, fearing 
a recurrence to penalties on religious opinion, overlook the politi- 
| cal element in the question before them. The Legislature is very 
‘much at sea, and there is no Peel to steer it into harbour. 

Supposing the measure safely piloted through these storms, 
comes the difliculty of enforcing it. In England, where the Romish 
Church has no status, and where juries conform to the law even 
when disapproving of it, matters may go smoothly enough. But 
in Ireland the Romish priesthood, as such, has been allowed to 
| hold property in trust: an established order of things will have 
| to be reversed; and experience has shown that Irish juries, when 
| their blood is up, pay little regard to positive law. 

If the ability of Ministers to carry their measure in its present 
form is rather uncertain, their attempts to enforce it when carried, in 
Ireland at least, will be beset with difficulties. As for its provisions, 
if juries can be found, in the event of its being violated, to enforee 
ihe penalties, they appear to be stringent enough for their object. 
By preventing the numerous and well-disciplined Romish Church 
in the United Kingdom from heaping up wealth in the hands of 
its hierarchy, it may be prevented from acquiring greater political 
influence than the Dissenting sects ; ool by debarring its hie- 
rarchy from synodical action, the political influence it derives from 
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opinion may be rendered as innoxious as that of the Established 
Churches. 

The future, however, is dim and uncertain. Not that there ap- 
pears any chance of the sanguine visions of Romish propagandists 
or the nightmare apprehensions of zealous Protestants being real- 
ized ; but a spirit of religious controversy has been evoked, 
which may long continue to rage, and only be laid at last by the 
sacrifice of our Church Establishments. 


MR. DISRAELI’S MOTION. 

DisraEwt has once more dashed off a policy as he would a novel, 
and has attained so much success as to show what he might do if 
he could cure himself of trusting to hasty authorship. For that, 
the House of Commons is by no means the happiest place. The 
readers of the circulating libraries are not in presence while the 
author recites his rapid composition; but the Honourable Members 
are, and when he attempts to revive “the Country party” with- 
out preparation or rehearsal, his most brilliant rhetoric will scarcely 
save him from the effect of an untoward exhibition. Of all active 
Members claiming to be ranked among statesmen, Mr. Disraeli is 
the one who advances the gravest pretensions of acting on strictly 
scientific principles; and we are therefore proportionately ——- 
to find that he not only neglects, but seems deliberately and pur- 
poscly to neglect, some of the most obvious precepts, nay the 
truisms of political science. He has power, and he attains success, 
but not half what he might if he would work for it rather than try 
to snatch it. He treats preparation and labour almost as if he be- 
longed to the class of tyros who account themselves “ geniuses.” 

Disraeli proposes to revive the vitality and welfare of a particu- 

lar class, the agricultural class ; he seareely affects to speak in the 
name of the whole people, but only in that of the agriculturists. 
Now, if he would reawaken them to political activity, two things 
are necessary—that he should appeal broadly to the great body of 
the “interest,” and that he should advance with a measure in 
his hand caleulated to call forth the zealous support of that in- 
terest. To whom is his appeal made ?—to the landowners, and 
to the farmers slightly, and only by implication to the labourers : 
it is therefore not even partially a popular appeal, but one to 
two strictly limited classes. What are his measures, as a bait 
éven for those classes ?—- Readjustment of taxes, imposition of 
local rates on the national funds, equalization of special burdens, 
repeal of the tax on malt, aad liberty to grow tobacco. Such are 
the ideas which we collect from Mr. Disraeli’s hinting allu- 
sion to his own policy. Now this is a programme which fails 
for the double reason of a complicated uncertainty and mani- 
fest impracticability. It is not broad and simple enough for a 
popular policy; farmers cannot “go for” something which it | 
takes Mr. Disraeli so long to explain; they cannot use fora “ ery” 

what it takes him the better part of an hour to recite. He mixes | 
up crotchets with realities: the farmers might join in a ery for re- 
peal of the Malt-tax, but what value could they set on the liberty 
to grow tobacco ? It is evidently impossible for Mr. Disracli to 
let himself down to the agricultural mind; although Lamartine 
struck off, “on grey paper,” an idea which took possession of Paris, 
“saved society,” and so forth, ow” Lamartine cannot improvise at 
that rate for the slow agriculturists. His tobaceo project may be | 
a striking coup for the region of Pontet or Reece, but we do not | 
see that it will tell in Warwickshire or Buckinghamshire. In 
short, Mr. Disraeli has come before Parliament on an idea of eall- | 
ing up the agricultural party without having taken the pains to | 
prepare such a programme as will interest that party and command 
its support. 

To take a more strictly Parliament-clection view of the matter. 
He puts himself forward as a leader; he expressly says that he 
fills the place of Lord George Bentinck; but Ke has neglected the 
work of constructing the party which he is to lead. There are 
various modes of constructing parties: the Whigs for some time 
were collected round the standard of “civil and religious liberty,” 
afterwards the Reform Bill was their testing basis of organization, 
then they went back to the wider test of “ Liberalism.” Sir Robert 
Peel devoted some years to forming the Conservative party out of 
the wrecks of the old Tory party, by trying to reconcile conserva- 
tion with progress: his great personal influence helped him; his | 
advice to fight the battle of Conservatism in the Registration 
Courts created business to animate his adherents. The Anti- 
Corn-law League formed a party which overlaid sections 
both of the Liberals and Conservatives, and a common object 
ereated the temporary combination which resulted in complete 
free trade. Parties have been created in various other modes; 
and it is not for us to suggest the mode to Mr. Disraeli: we simply 
note the fact, that if he wants to be the leader of a party he must 
act on the Glasse principle and first get his party. At present he | 
is a leader without a party. For proof we might point to the 
actual state of that lax combination which may give him an oc- 
casional majority : what command has he over the Neweastle | 
section of the Conservatives? what over the Richmond section ? 
None. He is a Talbot without an army—without one even ovt- 
side ; and we do not perceive that he is taking any steps to re- 
cruit or organize a new band. His majority is but a stage army 
after all. He may for a brief space frighten a Countess of 
Auvergne, or any other old lady of Whig principles ; but will his 
majority of the hour hold together longer than “ for that perform- 
ance only ” ? 

He can never ones that it will, until he shall have gone 
through the genuine labour of organization, and have given earnest 
that he can turn the organization to some practical use. 
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THE MINTO MYSTERY AND MORAL, 

Ir is an instructive fact, that a substantial part of the case be- 
tween the English Premier and the Roman Pope turns upon the 
most trivial incident of gossip. The case on the Romish side is, 
that the passing of the Kelief Act of 1847 was avowedly a sup- 
plement to the Emancipation Act of 1829; that the Conservative 
author of that later act expressly stated that it was meant, inter 
alia, to remove the obstruction which prevented the Pope from ap- 
ss Bishops in this country by bull; that the Whig leader 

eclared in his place in Parliament, in 1844, that it would be ab- 
surd to prevent Romish Bishops from taking titles according to 
the towns to which they belonged ; that the recent bull fulfils those 
permissive intentions; and that it was submitted by the Pope to 
the confidential emissary of the English Government. Lord John’s 
excuse, that he did not anticipate anything so “ insidious” or “ in- 
solent” as the new bull, is a very feeble answer to the facts; and 
the assurance that Lord Minto did not understand the bull to have 
been submitted to him, raises some further question as to the 
propriety of Lord Minto’s intervention at all. 

On this momentous event the accounts do not materially dis- 
agree: Lord John and Bishop Ullathorne do not differ from each 
other upon this particular point more than Lord John differs from 
himself; for he gave two accounts in the same breath. Bishop 
Ullathorne says, the Pope took the first draft of the bull, “ and put 
it into his Lordship’s hands, saying ‘ This concerns England,’ and 
Lord Minto laid it down on the table without saying a word.” 
Lord John does not pretend to tell the story with complete ac- 
curacy; but he supplies two versions. 

1, * As I heard the story, I understand that the utmost that is pretended 
is that at an interview with which Lord Minto was honoured by the Pope, 
the Pope observed, ‘There is something there,’ pointing to a paper on the 
table, ‘ which concerns you,’ and that Lord Minto did not look at the paper 
and did not make any observation on the subject. Lord Minto did not re- 
collect the circumstance, and he may well have forgotten it if it took place.” 

2. “It was not said by the Roman Secretary of State, or by the Pope him- 
self, ‘Here is a project which we wish you to consider, which we wish to 
submit to your Government.’ If anything was said it was this, * There is a 
project which concerns you in that paper.’ ”’ 

Lord John repudiates any inference: Bishop Ullathorne can 
understand that Lord Minto was thinking of something else ; “ but 
the conclusion drawn by his Holiness was of a different character— 
he read in it the continuance of the policy of non-interference in 
our affairs.” 

And this would have been a fair inference from the quasi-diplomatic 
character of the English emissary. If you reply that Lord Minto 
went out in a capacity less formal than thatof a regular diplomatist, 
you raise the question, whether it is desirable to send out extra- 
diplomatic persons. There are many objections to doing so. You 


_ must choose from among men not familiar with diplomatic dangers 


or resources, and therefore likely to be trapped. You must give 


| them a large discretion, which proportionately relaxes their re- 


sponsibility. Their half-amateur half-irresponsible condition invites 
insidious approaches and irregularities on the other side. 

There may, indeed, be occasions on which a diplomatist is not 
the best agent, but then, in venturing to depart from the rule, you 
must be sure that you choose a man of great power and weight, of 
special aptitude and undoubted discretion—one who can command 
success, or at least absolutely refuse to incur the risks of petty 
Was Lord Minto such a man? The event proves that he 
was not. He went out to compass an understanding which was to 
benefit the Liberals and promote an easier intercourse between this 
Government and the Arch-priest of certain English subjects: the 
results have been, that the Liberals of Italy were incited but not 
supported against Austria ; that there is misunderstanding between 
St. James’s and the Vatican; and that leading men in Parliament 
are disputing about gossip between Pius the Ninth and Lord 
Minto. Then, if a confidential extra-diplomatist was needed, why 
was he chosen? It is impossible to guess, unless it was upon the 
principle that 

“Tis a very fine thing to be father-in-law 
To a very magnificent three-tail’d Bashaw.” 





THE CUSTOMS AND ITS HABITS. 
Wuirrver the verdict of the Jury may be in the trial of the 
London Docks Company for evading the Customs, that decision 
will not dispose of a question which still more interests the public. 
This question we find fully set forth by the Solicitor-General in 
his statement for the prosecution. He accuses the Dock Company 
of embezzling large quantities of sugar abstracted as samples to be 
tested by the Customhouse-oflicers; he accuses them of selling 
“ refuse ” at a diminished duty, the refuse being fraudulently created 
There is a place called Davis’s Corner, 
where good sugar is made into refuse by the admixture of dirt. 
Cocoa is an article of which there ought to be no “ sweepings,” as 
any quantity which is spilled can be gathered up and re we in 
the West India Docks as much cocoa is passed as in the London 
Docks, and yet the sweepings amounted to less than two pounds 
weight a year, or even to nothing ; while in the London Docks, as 
much as eight thousand pounds of cocoa-sweepings accrued in one 
year, repaying the whole of the labour employed in the dock. 
Sweepings are exported by permission of the Customs. 

Now this is the account of the Solicitor-General; and as we are 
not dealing with the question between the Customs and the Com- 
pany, we need not look to the account or evidence on the other 
side. But ungestionably this story tells us something besides 
the charge against the Company. 

We find by the statement of Sir Alexander Cockburn, that goods 
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were irregularly disposed of in various parts of the Dock to which 
the Customhouse-officers had access, and yet this kind of wholesale 
evasion seems to have gone on for an undefined period without 
suspicion or check. We find one of the witnesses brought forward 
by Sir Alexander describing himself as having been content to be 
deceived by the most simple shuffling of books and goods, in which 
one set of goods “might” pass for another. We find the Customs 
giving permission tor the exportation of waste or sweepings to the 
most wholesale extent. For our present consideration, it scarcely 
matters whether these statements are true or not: if they are 
false, reckless or malevolent accusation would have been used as 


a cover to official carelessness; but we will presume the facts | 


to be most favourable to the Customs department. What 
then is the state of things described by Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn’s account? It is the special business of every Custom- 


house-oflicer to watch every package of goods, from its arrival to | 


its ultimate disposal, either by entry for consumption or reéxporta- 
tion; but Sir Alexander describes the Customhouse-officers as 
having utterly lost count in the matter. We presume that the 
officer would be excluded from no place in the Docks, or the mys- 
tery would itself become an index for suspicion ; yet Sir Alexander 


describes the officers as living in the most innocent ignorance of | 
“ Davis’s Corner,’ the “laboratory,” “the inclined plane,” the richly | 


sweetened dust-bins, and other sites for the fraudulent operations ; 
just as if the officers had been no more than casual and irrespon- 
sible visiters. In regard to the waste and sweepings, either the 
Customs gave permission, habitually, for the reéxport of what it 
did not see, or if it did see, it permitted these gigantic sweepings 
to be carried off without entertaining a suspicion. Sir Alexander 
Cockburn’s description suggests the idea that the Customhouse- 
officers went through certain forms and ceremonies without being 
at all awake to what was really passing around them. 


It may be said that these very proceedings at law result from a | 


new virtue in the Board of Customs; that it has seen the error of 


its ways, and is henceforward determined to do something. But | 


if your servant suddenly appears before you with the confession 
that he has neglected his duty so grossly as to have entailed upon 
you a loss of thousands upon thousands in the year, with a pro- | 
mise that he means to be more eflicient in future, unquestionably | 
you would not be contented with that spontaneous avowal and | 
untested promise ; you would want to see precise accounts of what 
had happened, and to know the circumstances whieh would gua- 
rantee the better behaviour of your servant for the future. So in 
this case, however the Jury may dispose of the charge against the 
Dock Company—whether it be pronounced true or false—the 

ublie will want to know what has been the actual conduct of the 

epartment, what personal reconstitution or moral regeneration 
guarantees the better conduct for the future. Besides the inquiry, 
therefore, in the Court of Exehequer, the publie will — another 
inquiry, into the conduct of that department under which irregu- 
larities so barefaced, on one side or the other, could grow to such | 
gigantic proportions. 





THE SLIDING SCALE OF JUSTICE. 
“ JusticE,” as technical retributive law is sometimes called, pro- | 
ceeds in great part upon a sort of inverse morality. The kindly | 
sarcasm of Socrates, when his wife was deploring that he should | 
die innocent, “ Would you then have me die guilty ?” seems to be 
accepted by Justice aforesaid as a practical suggestion for a super- 
refined morality. To the very guilty our squeamish law allows 
immense indulgences ; to the slightly, immense penalties ; to the 
innocent, superfluous rigour. It is felt that guilt is punishment 
enough of itself, but that innocence has many resources of conso- 
lation ; and if there is a mistake somewhere, punishment visiting 
where it is not specifically due, why then Justice can justify itself | 
by falling back on the reflection that in the most innocent there is 
at least some original sin to invite a little chastening. 

Your burglars and highwaymen are the true pets of the fancy 
to our charitable Justice. Law is never tired of giving them 
“Jaw,” in the indulgent sense; and when punishment does come 
ct last, it comes like the gloomy beatification of the Seandinavian 
heroes, condemning them to a palatial purgatory in some “ re- | 
formatory ” prison, and then to some all a ot the Blessed in the | 
Colonies, where good viands cheer the hours and masks hide their 
blushing countenances from recognition. But the utmost fastidi- 
ousness is used not to interfere prematurely in their career. Look 
at the illustrious band just translated into custody—* the Maid- 
stone Gang”: a string of nineteen burglaries, with a highway 
robbery to make up round numbers, before Justice takes them to 
her bosom ! 

But if you want this kind of ample swing, you must go heartily 
at crime—you must be a burglar at least. If you shillyshally in | 
petty peccadilloes or the smaller “ mala prohibita,” stern Justice is | 

own upon you in an instant. If you sell wine or spirits “ with- 
out a licence,” for example, like the forgetful keeper of the Port- | 
land Dancing and Assembly Rooms, Justice, embodied by the | 
Board of Inland Revenue, pounces upon you with some “ full pe- | 
nalty” of 120/. For you have touched Justice in the pocket. | 

Perhaps the worst thing of all is to be innocent, like Mr. Cooper | 
of Todmorden; not altogether immaculate—or which of us could | 
cast the first stone ?—but innocent of the matter which Justice 
takes in hand. Mr. Cooper is a married man, under the influence 
of an awkward anachronism in the shape of an attachment to a 
young woman before he attains his widowhood; the young wo- 
man reciprocates the feeling, but repudiates the untimely court- 
ship. Mrs. Cooper, however, is in bad health, sickens, and dies; 





| 








on her deathbed complaining that she has never been well since 
she took some stuff that “John” had given her. Cooper 
is instantly charged with poisoning his wife; his whole af- 
fairs are turned inside out by a diligent police; and not only 
his, but the affairs of the unlucky though discreet young wo- 
man; their correspondence being dragged forth and published. 
After all this has been done, the body of the wife is examined ; 
and then it is found that Mrs. Cooper had not been poisoned at all, 
but had died from natural causes! Surely the over-diligent policc 
| might have abstained from publishing the correspondence until the 
| needful post-mortem examination had been taken? However, as 
Mr. Cooper was innocent of the crime presumed, and the young 
lady innocent even in thought, what claim had they on the indul- 
gence of stern Justice and her police? It is not for innocence to 
shrink from the most searching investigation or the most open 
avowal, though that may amount to exposure of things usually 
deemed sacred from the eye of curiosity. : 








PHILOLOGY IN THE HOUSE. 
Memsers vindicate their freedom by wearing their hats, rushing 
rather than walking, making strange noises, and other assertions 
of the right to be ill-mannered ; but they are adding a new species 
of liberty—that of clipping, adulterating, and perverting the 
Queen’s English. Mr. Disraeli volunteers as (. Verborum. 

He called to account a flagrant offender in Mr. Cobden, convicted 
of using the word “ ‘party,’ meaning person”; language which 
Mr. Disraeli may well “regret to see becoming Parliamentary.” 
“ Party” is indeed a much-abused word in the personal sense. 
We remember hearing how a bereaved father told a funeral cirele. 
assembled in one parlour while the not empty coffin lay in the 
next, that “ Dickens was a very great favourite with the party in 
the other room.” Another more solemn personage profoundly and 
charitably excused the doubt of the unbelieving Jews, when their 
belief was not commanded by any show of temporal power, but 
hoped that they would be converted when, at the next coming, 
they should sce the might and splendour surrounding “ the party.” 
Mr. Cobden therefore is not without companions in his oouliiies. 

The author of the Wondrous Tale of Alroy also sets his face 
against “ ignore,” presuming that the word is “ borrowed from the 
Pope”; though we cannot imagine what are the grounds of that 
presumption. The word seems to us not a bad word, and we 
would advise Mr. Disraeli not to stretch his purism too far, or the 
one step past erudition may betray him into ignorance. 

For example, can he tell us why he talks of “ the hierarchy ot 
agriculture”? Has he too, in these days of bulls and hurtling 
ideas, been “borrowing of the Pope”? Are the landlords a “ s«- 
cred government”; is agriculture, to his fine phrensy, a religious 
observance; is he, dashing the sounding eymbals of his rhetoric, 
eutting his flesh with the wit of his own sword philological, and 
dancing round the idol Ceres, one of the Corybantes maddening in 
a sacred furor? Else why “hierarchy of agriculture” ? 





BRITISIL LION ON MODERN HERALDRY. 


Or all deluded creatures, the British Lion is the one most misled. 
Not that he is without faculties: for all his illusions on the sub- 
ject of the French nation, divine right of Toryism, Protection, and 
so forth, he has been an able correspondent of the Zimes; and 
now we see that one of his family, “the Lion that supports the 
Royal Arms” on the post before Buckingham Palace, develops an 
amount of wit that would not disgrace M. A. Titmarsh. He 
makes merry in very good fashion with the rococo-renaissance 
style of the new wing to Buckingham Palace, with the “ Apollo 
in the act of changing his shirt after his exertions on the lyre,” 
and the four unhappy dolphins seized by the architect, “ their 
tails twisted together and tied in a slip knot,” and so forth. But 
he becomes grave when he treats of his own wrongs. First, he was 
placed’on the sinister side of the gate, instead of the dexter, and 
was very unhappy at that false position, until “a herald came that 
way,” and caused him to be set right, heraldically ; but now he 
turns his back upon the Queen. Here we have a delusion quite 
equal to the Protection standard: was it a herald that set his posi- 
tion straight? For our part we doubt the fact; one does not so 
often encounter heralds in public activity. In our day the herald 
seems to be what the hermit was in the olden time, wholly retired 
from the world, so totally is the heraldic influence withdrawn ; 
otherwise it would be impossible that “ bad heraldry” should be 
so generally the rule, decent heraldry the rare exception—metal 
upon metal, or colour upon colour, ceases to be an offence. 

There are reasons for this, besides the fact that the practical 
need for heraldic cognizance is obsolete. One does hear, indeed, of 
heralds being drawn from their retirement in the College, to sup- 
ply evidence on some disputed point of genealogy or property ; and 
there is still a fashion among parvenus of rushing to the College 
for coats and achievements. They call it “tinding” arms ; 
but assuredly old Gwillim would be amazed at the strange things 
which purport to be discovered in that chivalrous depository. One 
might suppose that all the new inventions of practical science had 
lain perdu in the treasury of the Round TAble ; we suspect that 
learned heralds have played a little too much with this process of 
“discovery.” The fantastical and arbitrary spirit of their art has 
faded. We have heard Sir Isaac Heard mentioned as the innocent 
villain who had inflicted the most terrible blow on the science— 
as one who used to “discover” the most wonderful historical pic- 
tures, quite pat to the history of the most recent families. It is 
difficult to emblazon the achievement on a regulation uniform of a 
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ir modern knight ; and the little bit of card with the name written 
a on it is the simple substitute for the coat which announced the B 0 0 K S. 
y gentleman in the days of chivalry. The General Register Office 
I~ has not only undertaken genealogical duties, but has made that THE LEXINGTON PAPERS.* 
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i The Herald's Office really undergoes the chance of being super 1661, and was bred to arms, but on the Revolution abandoned war for 


| seded altogether, unless it can render itself more publicly useful. 
There are openings for doing so. A republic is not yet established, 
and pageants will continue to invite the chastening hand of the 
true herald. Public buildings and decorations might preserve a 
better historical character if the counsel of the herald were at all 
times available. And a good deal of information connecting the 
wresent with the past might be popularized. Popularized, we say, 

cause henceforward no institution can stand unless it acquires 
some popular foundation. 


on ° 
Fetter to the Editar. 
UNIVERSITY REFORM. 

Srr—I see in your last number a letter from a young gentleman in statu 
upillari, signing himself * D.,” and attacking somewhat fiercely my last 
Lecter, as “illogical,” “rant,” &e. &e. I have reread it, and cannot find 
anything therein which can deserve those names; a point on which I may 
very probably be a better judge than the young gentleman. | 

Wil you permit me through your columns to inform him, that there 
may be facts in existence and influences at work, even in the University, 
: which have not yet come under his notice, and very probably may never 
come under it at all; for “the eye only sees that which it brings with it the 
: power of seeing.” 

Next, that when he is a little older, he will probably learn logic enough 
to know that “ young men” and “the young men”’ are not identical terms ; 
and that to substitute one for the other in answering an argument is al- 
ways a mistake, and may be a dishonesty. I am as well aware as “ D.” of 
the fact that “frantic earnestness” is not the characteristic of the young men 
of the University ; I am as well aware as he is of the general “ cynicism, | 
deadness, and flatness of Cambridge thought,’’ which he so naively confesses. 
But if he denies that “* young men’’-—/.e. a large number of young men, and 
those mostly of the superior class of intellects—are in a miserable state of 
doubt, and’ wandering away faster and faster year by year, either towards 
Straussism or towards Rome, all I can say is, that I am not sur- 
prised at his denial—he does not seem to be the sort of person to whom | 
a compeer would confide his secret doubts and struggles. I only pray God | 
(though I presume that he will call that expression also rant) that he | 
may never have to endure what I have seen endured by others, when the 
crust of that “quiet respectable orthodoxy” of which he speaks breaks up 
on a sudden under the pressure of sorrow and temptation, and the man finds 
that as a youth he has been taking into his lips for years the most awful 
truths as he might a lesson in classies or mathematics—receiving them on 
trust and learning them by rote, without any living heartfelt belief in them 
or in their practical power, but only a dead heartless belief that they ought 
to be believed. 

Next, when he grows older, he will learn to be a more wary as well as a 
more correct reasoner, and not admit, in his hurry to defend his cause, every 
charge which I bring against it. If his confession of the general state of 
mind in the Universities, its “‘ indifferent calmness,” “‘ cynicism,”’ ‘*deadness 
and flatness,’’ ‘tabsence of energetic personal influence in the older members,” 
and above all, the exquisitely naive statement, in which I most fully con- | 
eur, that in an University founded in the name of God, governed by clergy- 
men of the Church of England, with its 134 Colleges, bearing most of them 
appellations the most awful and. sacred, “the universal English ambition, 
the spirit of getting on in the world, has made itself so powerful, that a good 
degree, as leading to a College fellowship and to promotion in after life, is 
the most attractive object of zeal and contemplation.” If these, Sir, do not 
prove me to be somewhat in the right, what proof can be conclusive ? Is the 
\ young man a member of the College of “the Magdalene” ? or of that of ** Saint 
| John” orof “Corpus Christi,” or of that of “Jesus,” or of that of “the Trinity” ? 

Atleast he has heard of their existence. Did it never strike him that those names 
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| passed in privacy. 


men of business in those days di 
and their native dispositions, in the trammels of office. 
many letters from the once celebrated Prior, and from the now 
forgotten minor poet Stepney, which though sometimes heartless 
enough, (as on the death of Queen Mary,) and too obviously forced in 
their efforts after wit, point, and pleasantry, which was the fashion 
of the day, are more various, vivacious, and agreeable to read, 
than the dull prosiness of mere red-tapists. Neither are the writers 
deficient in penetration, sense, or keen observation on the charac- 
ters of those with whom they come in contact, in spite of their 
| obvious effort and seeming levity; and, notwithstandin, 
artifices of composition, they are really more natural than those of 
the state paper school—men and _things are estimated with greater 
truth at 
too, write in a less formal manner than their modern successors. 
Composition was less taught at school and college with the general 
run of pupils; word-spinning was less of a common art than it is 
now. 
that effect : at the same time, there is no lameness or stiffness in their 
composition. 
business in hand might partly arise from the mode in which King 
William conducted affairs without any communication with his 
Secretaries of State, who often knew no more than strangers. 
Thus, the Duke of Shrewsbury, acknowledging the receipt of six 


diplomacy. Having voted in the Convention Parliament in favour 
of William and Mary, he was employed by King William through- 
out his reign on different missions, and was with that prince when 
he died. During the greater part of Queen Anne’s reign, Lord 
Lexington lived in retirement; but he was selected by the Harley 
Ministry to conduct the Spanish part of the treaty of Utrecht, and 
in 1712 embarked as Ambassador for Madrid. This, and some sus- 
picions that hung over him in connexion with intrigues for the 
succession of the Pretender, doomed him to discredit on the acces- 
sion of George the First, and the last nine years of his life were 
He died in 1723, 

Lord Lexington was sent to Vienna in 1694, as British Ambas- 
sador to the Imperial Court; and there he remained till the con- 
clusion of the Peace of Ryswick, in 1697. The correspondence 
connected with this mission, as well as that relating to Madrid, 
was lately discovered in the library at Kelham. “ From the ap- 


| pearance of the MSS.,” says the editor, “ which (although unin- 


jured) were almost buried in dust, there can be no doubt that they 
1ad remained undisturbed for a long series of years in the parti- 
ally concealed closets in which they were found. Their existence 
was certainly unsuspected by this generation; and, as far as I can 
learn, it was also unknown to the last.” From the correspondence 
relating to the mission to Vienna the contents of the present vo- 


lume have been selected. 


The documents are not of remarkable value in an historical 


point of view, since they add little or nothing to our knowledge ; 
but they are a various and readable selection. 


Fither Mr. Man- 
ners Sutton has drawn freely upon the unofficial letters, or the 

1 not luse all sight of wit, humour, 
There are 


their 


at their actual worth. The more eminent statesmen, 


Men who had nothing to say wrote not at all, or wrote to 


The paucity of information relating to the actual 





letters which “ want an answer,” excuses his inability to write 
any, because the King is so overcome by the death of the Queen as 
to be unable to attend to business, and the Duke himself cannot 
give an opinion, from his total ignorance of the subject. 
** Tam so great a stranger to all proceedings, that perhaps you will won- 
der at it ; having never had the least light or intimation of this treaty from 
any of the ministers abroad, except what I have received from your Lord- 
ship, or been acquainted with the particulars of it from anybody at home; so 
that I am very glad you are furnished from other hands with what to answer 
upon the meeting at Maestricht. Had you expected any information or to 
have been helped with an excuse from me, I must have assured your Lord- 
ship it is what I am now as much unacquainted with as any gentleman that 
lives in the country, having never heard otherwise of it than as they may do 
in news-letters. 
““ My long knowledge of your Lordship makes me not in the least doubt 
you have pursued your instructions with great exactness ; but those you re- 
ceived at your parting with his Majesty having not yet been communicated 
to me, I hope it will nowhere be expected I should say anything upon what 
I have not seen. 
“* As soon as it is possible to obtain so long an audience of the King as will 
be requisite to lay your letters before him and to instruct my own ignorance, 
I will give you the best account I can of his Majesty's commands ; but the 
first being difficult, and the second perhaps invincible, I cannot promise when 
I shall be able to perform this.” 
The difficulty of foreign ministers getting payment of their 
salaries, is a more frequent subject than (what would now be called) 
the unconstitutional proceedings of the King. To Prior and Step- 
ney it forms a frequent topic of bitter jests in their letters to Lord 
Lexington. Lord Lexington himself, when addressing Mr. Blath- 
wayt, Secretary at War, but in reality William’s Foreign Secretary 
as well, writes in a sadder and more earnest strain, on the Ist of 
| October 1695. 
“Pray, Sir, give me leave to beg you to represent to the King how I am used 
by the Treasury. That which was due to me last December, and directed by 
his Majesty, before he left England, to be forthwith paid me, was not ordered 
by them till the latter end of August, and then in tallies, which are not 
yayable till near three years hence, so that you may easily imagine at what 
oss ; and there is now near three quarters of a year due to me, and all the 

* The Lexington Papers; or some Account of the Courts of London and Vienna 
Tl vey : P ee . e at the Conclusion of the Seventeenth Century. Extracted from the Official and Pri- 

[ ie pressure of intelligence during the Parliamentary session, which has | yate Correspondence of Robert Sutton, Lord Lexington, British Minister at Vienna, 
delayed this letter for a week, compels us here to close the correspondence on | 1694-1698. Selected from the Originals at Kelham, and edited, with Notes, by th: 
the subject, at least in the present stage of the University inquiry.—Eb. } | Hon. H. Manners Sutton. Published by Murray. 


might have some meaning for Protestants as well as Romanists; and that if they 
had, they, with certain other features of the University constitution, might pro- 
bably point to some higher ‘objects of zeal and contemplation ” than “a 
College fellowship and promotion in after life’? Certainly, while this is the 
temper of the University men, I shall agree with him that it will be im- 
possible for the authorities to develop chapel-keeping into anything living 
and practical. But I, and I doubt not your readers also, will require no 
more complete proof of the evil influence which the present University sys- 
tem exercises on the minds of the young than D.’s unconscious display 
of his own utter ignorance of the first principles and purpose of a Christian 
educatioy, in confessing its “highest object of zeal and contemplation ”’ in 
the minds of a large class to be a selfish pecuniary advantage. 

Lastly, ** D.”’ asks, “If these things are so patent, the Commission must 
know of them already ; and if they do not, are they God, to give hearts te 
those who have none?” Perhaps the Commission do know of them already ; | 
perhaps that is the very reason why they were sent. But when “ D.”’ is 
older, he will learn that private surmises are not enough for constituted au- 
thorities ; that evidence must be formally collected, printed, and 
published, in order that the Government may act on it, and public 
ee have satisfactory grounds whereon to help out the inevitable 
shortcomings of the law. I have in my last letter expressed my fear that 
the Commission, however well-intentioned, will not be able to strike at the 
root of the evil, just and because, as “ D.”’ says, they cannot give hearts to 
those who have none. But this at least they may be able to do: they 
may, by compelling (as I hope) the Universities to reform themselves, give 
more free scope and fair field to the many who have hearts, but are now 
erushed and hampered by the weight of indolent formality above them, and 
by the misgovernment and temptation round them; one feature of which 
“*Cantab”’ points out in the excellent letter following that of “ D.” 

And one more important thing still they can certainly do: they can 
draw up such a “blue book’’ as will show English parents how their sons 
are “educated’’ just now, and awaken public opinion to enforce, under pe- 
nalty of stopping the supply of young men, those improvements which all 
parents are beginning to desire. 

And as for proof that the evidence of undergraduates ought to be taken, 

want no stronger proof than D.’s own letter; which, I am sorry to say, 
I should honestly wish to see printed in a coyspicuous place of that same 
blue book, as a specimen of the state of courtesy, modesty, logic, and noble | 
ambition, among some at least of the young men who are satisfied with the | 
existing system at Cambridge. 

A CampripGe Frrst-Ciass-MAN AND Country Recrox. | 
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extraordinaries since I came hither. I need not tell you that the cireum- 
stances of a Peer in England and an Envoy abroad are much the same, for 
neither will be trusted but with ready money. The place where I am is so 
very chargeable that I protest before God that in the ten months that I have 
been here I have spent very near 20,000 crowns, and I can safely say not 
one shilling that I could possibly avoid. His Majesty’s allowance does not 
come to quite 2500/. a year, extraordinaries and all; by which you may 
see I have not spared my own estate, nor hoarded up much in the service, 
nor do I desire it. I only beg that what his Majesty is pleased to allow me may 
be regularly paid; for if my merchant should withdraw the credit he has 
given me I shall not know how to subsist, and may receive some affront for 
want of money, which his Majesty may be sorry for, and to the discredit of 
the kingdom. ° I beg you to lay this most humbly before his Majesty.” 

The money matters of the Grand Monarque were not in better 
plight: an agent whose name is unknown, as his numerous and 
observing letters are without signature, writes as follows from 
Paris, in February 1696. 

“The royal treasury is empty. M. de Pontchartrain states without dis- 
guise, to all who ask for money, that he has none ; and a great number of 
persons are reduced to the deepest distress, especially the naval and military 
officers, most of whom are without a sou. The keepers of the treasury, who 
are accustomed to pay regularly, and with ready money, the claims on the 
civil list, now owe more than 500,000 crowns. They hope, however, soon to 
obtain 12,000,000 on the security of the new tax on postage, but the decree 
for imposing this tax is not yet published ; and although the rate of interest 
will be very advantageous to those who advance the money, it is asserted by 
many who are well informed on the subject, that the King will find it diffi- 
cult to procure the loan. His credit is weakened as his debts increase, and 
private individuals can now invest their money in trade at ten per cent.” 

At Vienna affairs were still worse, if that could be any satisfac- 
tion to the straitened Ambassador. In May of the same year 
Lord Lexington writes— 

“Prince Eugene went away the day before yesterday, and all he could 
get for the payment of the whole army, which is near two years behind 
hand, was an assignation for 100,000 florins upon a fund of money to be bor- 
rowed at Genoa when they can get it.” 

The less balanced and artificial style of the writers gives a 
good deal of earnestness to the letters, especially as their ignorance 
of the real state of the negotiations seems to drive them upon 
topics which we should now call news, though of a public kind and 
indicative of opinion. This imparts an interest to the book, and often 
of a more lifelike kind than diplomatic matter. This is a picture 
of recruiting or kidnapping, and of a row thereanent. 

“MR. VERNON TO LORD LEXINGTON. 
** Whitehall, April 12, 1695. 

“ The chief news here is the disturbance the rabble have made these two 
or three nights past. The two provosts-marshal to the regiments of Foot 
Guards have their houses—or rather had them—in Holborn, not far one 
from the other, where they not only kept the soldiers committed to them 
when they had offended, but of late they have driven a trade to secure new 
listed men that were designed for recruits to the regiments in Flanders ; 
and they have added another trade to it, which has been undertaking to fur- 
nish officers with recruits, as they could agree on the price; which naturally 
brings such sort of factors under a suspicion of kidnapping, and I believe 
there might have been some indirect practices among them. Tooley, an 
Trishman, provost-marshal to my Lord Cutt’s regiment of Guards, lay under 
the worst reputation of the two. Ile was before the House of Commons last 
year, upon some complaint against him for pressing, and the civil magis- 
trate has since been obliged to require him to discharge some persons he had 
got into his clutches, which he did not always readily comply with, and that 
at last has drawn upon him the fury of the people; for the Under-Sheriff 
being aflronted at his house on Tuesday last in the execution of a warrant, 
he called to his assistance the posse of Lincoln’s Inn Fields from their 
wrestling-ring ; who went farther than their leader would have them, and 
did not stop where they began, but having gutted that house, they went to 
the other marshal’s, where they found a greater resistance, he being longer 
forewarned; so they left the enterprise that night, but finished it the next. 
There were soldiers drawn out, but had orders to avoid bloodshed as much as 
might be; and the rabble, having wreaked their revenge on that house like- 
wise, retired. There was little appearance of them last night, but they say 
they attacked a small prison in Finsbury where some listed men had been 
kept, but they were removed beforehand. I hope they have done now, 
though ’twas said they threatened to set open all prisons; and if they did 
so, those that are in them would show them the way to open all other 
houses.” 

From many other passages descriptive of contemporary manners, 
we take a story that strikingly illustrates the insolence of the old 
noblesse, which was at last so fearfully avenged. ‘The perpetrator 
ef this brutal plaisanterie was the son of the ideal President 
Harlai. 

“M. DE BRUYNISE TO LORD LEXINGTON. 
(Translation.) * Hague, June 15, 1697. 

**M. de Harlai would do well to punish his son, who, with the openly de- 
elared intention of breaking the remaining arm of a gentleman who had 
already lost the other, seated himself with him in a carriage, then threw the 
reins on the neck of the horse, and giving it five or six blows with the whip, 
jumped out. The gentleman, who is attached to the French Embassy, broke 

is leg; but young M. de Harlai openly laments the failure, ashe calls it, of 
his scheme, for he had hoped, he says, to have had the satisfaction of seeing 
him unable to eat his soup without assistance. You may from this speci- 
men form a judgment of the character of this gallant, and of the manner in 
which some of the French youth amuse themselves at Delft.” 

The volume reflects credit on Mr. H. Manners Sutton, the editor. 
He has chosen his selections with judgment, and illustrated the 
texts with a variety of notes, into which he has infused a large 
amount of historical, diplomatic, and genealogical knowledge, con- 
densed into a small compass. 





HEAD’S METAMORPHOSES OF APULEIUS.* 

THE Golden Ass of Apuleius is attractive in itself, for an inge- 
nious framework, variety of story, and a picture of rustic and 
urban everyday life, such as we scarcely meet elsewhere in 
ancient writers taken from the same level point of view. It is 
also diverting for its picture of popular superstitions in witchcraft 
and religion, and the quiet satire with which the latter are ex- 

* The Metamorphoses of Apuleius; a Romance of the Second Century. Trans- 


lated from the Latin, by Sir George Head, Author of ‘A Tour of Many Days in 
Rome,” &c. &c. Published by Longman and Co. 





“sper The style, in addition to an “alloy of the silver age,” may 
e said to be corrupt, being that of an African Greek writing in 
Latin, a language acquired in manhood and without a master, 
The manner, however, is quietly piquant and elassical ; the com- 
position being for the most part close and terse, with no undue ex- 
pansion or enumeration of trifling particulars; but it occasionally 
verges upon the modern descriptive mode, with passing glimpses of 
what has now burst upon us in full effulgence—the art of writing. 

It is this combination of the ancient and the modern, as well in 
matter as in manner, which gives its curious and critical interest 
to The Golden Ass. Petronius, indeed, may be said to have pro- 
duced the form of the tales or fabliaux of the middle ages; as Lu- 
cian attained a distinguished trait of modern manner in that 
mocking levity which for want of a better word must be called 
persiflage. But Petronius selected matter for his stories too licen- 
tious ever to form a fair representation of general life; and the 
substance of Lucian’s themes was mostly limited to the ancient 
world. Apuleius was more judicious or more lucky in a choice of 
subjects that reflected ancient society when its popular spirit, cor- 
rupted and transformed, was passing into modern manners, and 
antique fashions were no longer adapted to the altered state of 
things. Neither Petronius nor Apuleius can be considered to have 
invented the form or possibly the matter of their tales. They both 
drew from the old popular stories called “ Milesian,” which, des- 
pised in the times of pure classical literature, were afterwards read, 
though still saint despised, till they eventually were praised 
as well as read. But Petronius contented himself with add- 
ing wit, keen observation, and elegance of style, to the original 
coarseness and profligacy of the tales, if he did not inerease the 
latter. Apuleius took a broader view of his subjects : by presenting 
truer and more varied pictures of life and folly, he is entitled to 
be considered the originator of the modern novel of adventure ; 
not, as some people are prone to imagine, by “inventing” a 
clever contrivance, but by penetrating to the very marrow of 
the transition society about him, and percciving the essence of 
fraud and trickery that prevails in “highly civilized” life. This 
representation is so complete, that many books and many parts of 
books have been traced to The Golden Ass ; but, though the fact 
is true, the resemblance is rather that of sequence than imitation. 
The scenes in the robbers’ cave in Zhe Golden Ass have a very 
curious resembiance to those in “ Gil Blas,” as Sir George Head re- 
marks ; but it seems to us because robbers both in Spain and Thes- 
saly plundered in regular bands and lived in fellowship. In 
like manner, the adventures with the debauched impostor priests 
of the Syrian goddess might seem to furnish the plan of any tale 
that was designed to represent the tricks or frauds of the Romish 
itinerant friars, where socicty is in a state to tolerate their semi- 
pagan arts of imposing upon the eredulous. 

The story of Zhe Golden Ass is simple inits outline. Lucius— 
as we should say, a young gentleman—being on his travels, is led 
by an object into Thessaly, the region of witchcraft. There, at a 
town called Hypata, his journey comes to an unfortunate end, not- 
withstanding a eclebrated Chaldwan had been paid for predicting a 
SS issue. Lucius becomes the guest of Milo, to whom he 
1as a letter of introduction. The wife of his host is a celebrated 
witch, and has the power of transforming herself into a bird. By 
the favour of Fotis the maid, with whom Lucius has established 
a good understanding, he is a witness to one of these transforma- 
tions; after which, nothing will satisfy him but he too must be 
transformed into a winged creature of the air. By mistake, a 
wrong box of ointment is given to him, and instead of a bird he 
becomes an ass. 

“No sooner was I aware of the misfortune that had befallen me, than, 
before I was able to give utterance to lamentation, Fotis at that very moment 
returned into the apartment, while I, not only deprived of human form, but 
of human speech also, looked at her reproachfully with tearful eyes, and be- 
moaned my fate in silence. Perceiving what an animal I had become, she 
beat her forehead with her hands in a paroxysm of grief, exclaiming, ‘I am 
undone! I am for ever undone! Through haste, trepidation, and the like- 
ness of one to the other, I took the wrong box of ointment!’ Then, address- 
ing herself to me, she added, ‘’Tis fortunate that the remedy for thy trans- 
formation is not difficult ; again onee more, ere long, thou wilt be my Lucius : 
nought more hast thou to do but eat roses in the morning, and then imme- 
diately thou wilt quit the form of an ass, and regain thy human figure. 
Would that this evening, as I am frequently used to do, I had plaited roses 
into chaplets; then thou wouldst not, even for a single night, have re- 
mained in thy present condition. Now, alas! ere I can be able to procure 
thee the floral remedy, another day must dawn.’ 

“Thus did Fotis continue for some time to express her sorrow, while I, a 
perfect ass and beast of burden, though no longer Lucius being nevertheless 
still in possession of human understanding, deliberated all the time with 
myself whether, in case she had intentionally deceived me, I ought not im- 
mediately to fall upon such a wicked creature, and bite her and kick her to 
death. But more mature reflection prevented my committing myself to such 
a rash enterprise, which, by inflicting the punishment of death upon Fotis, 
would have extinguished all chance of her assistance. Shaking my head 
therefore dejectedly, determining to bear in silence my temporary disgrace, 
and going to seek that very worthy horse of mine that I had ridden on my 
journey, I found him standing in the stable, together with another ass like 
mysell, belonging to my host Milo.” 

Up to this time Lucius has played but a slender part in the 
story ; the narrative of his journey chictly serving to introduce the 
tales of other people relating to witchcraft. Henceforth the ass 
is more directly an actor in the incidents narrated, all of which are 
concerned with the broader features of society, such as it existed 
in provincial parts of the Roman empire in the second century. 
While the ass is waiting in the stable eagerly expecting the morn- 
ing, the house of Milo is attacked by a gang of banditti, who strip 
it of everything, and place their spoil upon the occupants of the 
stable. After various asinine troubles and adventures, including 
a sound cudgelling for trespassing in a garden in a search for roses, 
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the robbers arrive at their cave in the mountains. Here several 
incidents occur, including the abduction of a young lady on her 
bridal-day, with a view to ransom. In her final escape the ass 
takes a part, so far as bearing her on his back; and out of grati- 
tude is sent to the country estate, to lead a life of ease and plea- 
sure. The bailiff’s wife, however, is a miserable wretch, and dooms 
him to labours of various kinds; while a change of masters 
makes no difference in his burdens. As the drudge of a baker, a 
gardener, a soldier, and itinerant priests, he is doomed to hard work, 
hard usage, and hard fare, till he falls into the hands of two 
slaves, whose master, tickled with the idea of an ass eating pastry, 
adopts him as a favourite. To such a height does his folly and 
that of the people proceed, that the ass is about to be exhibited at 
the theatre: but the sagacious Lucius, terrified lest the wild beast 
to whom a criminal was to be thrown should eat him as well, 
though he had committed no crime, takes an opportunity of 
escaping. Falling asleep by the sea-shore, he is visited in vision by 
the goddess Isis, and directed how to recover his human form, by 
eating certain roses that will be carried on the morrow in a reli- 
gious procession. The desired metamorphosis ensues, and hence- 
forth Lucius devotes himself to religion; the specious gravity, 
trickery, and extortion of the priesthood, being indicated with 
covert but obvious satire. 

The narrative of The Golden Ass exhibits throughout this fea- 
ture of classicality, that the essential nature of things is predomi- 
nant over their external forms. We recognize the country and 
the times by opinions, modes, and usages; and so far we have a 
picture of society as it existed in Greece and Thessaly in the second 
century. In the opening of the story, there is life on the road; 
on the arrival at Hypata, life and manners in a well-sized provin- 
cial town; the trial for murder exposes the arts of venal orators; 
the adventures with the robbers show the exposed state of property 
and person where no Imperial interest or wish induced a rigorous 
pursuit of the hordes of banditti; rural life among slave cultivators 
or workmen and the poor is exhibited in the sojourn of Lucius at the 
farm, the bakehouse, and with the gardener; the episode of the 
soldier seems designed to indicate the cowardice and tyranny of the 
troops; while the sojourn of the favoured ass with his master paints 
the manner of living among the richer classes. But though these 
traits are indicated, it is by the way; to paint manners formed no 
part of the intention of Apuleius; the incidents and the persons 
are his first object, and the stories he tells might in their human 
part take place in any country where the same general state of 
society existed. The indifference to human suffering and the ab- 
sence of sentiment are perhaps the strongest trait of the times ; 
for although such absence of what we call feeling is always found 
in rude countries, the Roman empire in the second century exhi- 
bited everywhere a high state of material civilization. 

Sir George Head has done a literary service in presenting Zhe 
Golden Ass in an English dress, with such a typographical 
mode of arrangement as at once separates the numerous introduced 
tales from the body of the story. He has also scrupulously ex- 
purgated it of those grossnesses which are found in Apuleius in 
common with most if not all comic writers until the present gene- 
ration. What is of equal consequence, he has avelied the stiff- 
ness which usually adheres to a translation that aims at closeness, 
and has infused into his work the ease and spirit of an original. 
Altogether, the “ Romance of the Second Century ” may be recom- 
mended to the English reader as a book diverting in itself and cu- 
rious for its literary suggestions, to the Latinist as furnishing an 
excellent help to an obscure and little-read author. 


THE SAXON IN IRELAND." 
Tuts work may be called an economico-agricultural romance ; 
combining action, discourse, travels, discussion touching prices, 
reclamation of wastes, emigration to the Colonies, settlement in 
Ireland, and a glance at field-sports; the whole wound up by a 
Robinson-Crusoe-looking picture of preparations for a new home 
in the wilds of Erris, on the very iaolets of the Atlantic. 

The hero of the picce is a gentleman farmer; but unremune- | 
rating prices, the transition state brought on by late legislation, 
the “burdens” upon the agriculturist, including “ the many calls | 
upon private charity, the public subscriptions, which a man can- 
not put aside without odium, the long blacksmith’s bills,” &c., 
render his business a losing concern. At the opening we see | 
him sitting under a tree, meditative and melancholy, in com- 
pany with his wife and the curate of the parish. The divine, | 
as becomes his profession, speaks first. He gently glances at the | 
abandonment of protection, and then passes on to the sole seeming 
resource of the unsuccessful agriculturist, emigration. Against | 
this, however, the curate sets his face, tersely touching off the dark | 
points of the different colonies, and suggests Ireland. The upshot | 
is, that the curate’s parishioner so far adopts his proposition as | 
to start on a tour of inspection to that country. Four-and-twenty 
hours in actual route bring him to Galway; whence he makes a | 
seemeeg through the districts of Ballanahinch, Joyce’s Country, and | 
Murrisk, to Westport. He spies the nakedness of the land as he 
goes along, and estimates its capabilities, while with business in- 
vestigation he mingles scenic descriptions, a few sketches of cha- 
racters and incidents, as well as an occasional remark on landlords, 
peasants, and the innumerable other topics which Ireland seems 
doomed to give rise to. On a subsequent occasion he made New- 


port his starting-place; examining the vicinity and exploring a 
portion of the barony of Erris, under the guidance of Mr. 8., an 

* The Saxon in Ireland; or the Rambles of an Englishman in Search of a Settle- 
ment in the West of Ireland, 
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English settler, and the fidus Achates of the action. At the re- 
commendation of this experienced man, the gentleman farmer 
finally purchases a property only — by some gently rising 
grounds from Tallaghan Bay ; and the action closes with that most 
pleasing of human affairs, laying out a new plan upon one’s own 
acres. 

As a literary production, Zhe Saxon in Ireland is hardly equal 
to the purpose and opportunities of the writer. More attractive 
books have been written upon a partial tour in Ireland, by persons 
who did not penetrate into so wild districts, and who can hard] 
be said to have had a motive. Our author has rather a slangi 
tone in the parts that take the dramatic form, and his facts are 
very often too ordinary for selection. His descriptions of the wild 
and romantic in scenery are unimpressive from their flatness, and 
from being out of place. His account of not remarkable places 
reminds one of Goldsmith's Journey to Kentish Town. It was not 
worth writing a book, for instance, to communicate such par- 
ticulars as these— 

** A little below the flax-mills, and on the opposite side of the river, is 
Newport Rectory, the beautiful residence of the very worthy clergyman the 
Rev. Mr. Gildea. The church is on the opposite hill, in a commanding situa- 
tion, close to the grounds of Newport House. The Roman Catholic chapel 
occupies the brow of another eminence apparently further removed from the 
town.” 

Some passages descriptive of the people are interesting; such as 
this account of a funeral. 

“T had sat long on the castle-wall of Doona, wondering how it was that « 
country so beautiful, so blessed by Heaven, could be thus desolate and 
wretched, when my eye, wandering over the dark and gloomy Lough Fahy, 
caught sight of a procession slowly approaching a ruined church that stood 
bleak and lonely on the hill-side. It was a funeral. I had heard of Irish 
funerals, but never having witnessed one, I descended from my position and 
took a circuitous direction to the spot. To my surprise there was no lamenta- 
tion, nor indeed any sound save the heavy tread of the bearers, who wher 
they had deposited their burden within the ruin at once departed. I raised 
myself upon the stone-work of what had once been the chancel, and watched 
the proceedings within. The coffin, which was a mere deal box of the rudest 
workmanship, rested on the ground ; several persons were engaged removing 
some stones from the surface. This done, they scratched away a few inches 
depth of—I would willingly call it mould or earth—but it was not quite 
that, it was a substance well known in Metropolitan churchyards. is 
done, they raised a similar box, which was now exposed to view, and in its 
place they crammed the one just brought. Around was scattered a shocking 
collection of sculls, tibiw, and other bones. I counted twenty-four sculls, 
The aceumulation of decayed animal matter reached up to the piscina, or 
place for holy water, so as almost to conceal it; and the fetor was so noisome 
that I turned away with disgust. Nothing in unfortunate Ireland has so 
completely convinced me of the debased condition of the people as these 
caalinabele exhibitions ; they are a disgrace to the country, negativing its 
pretensions to be considered a civilized or Christian land. The destitution, 
the filth, the nakedness of the Irish cottage, may be removed by removing 
the poverty which engendered them ; faults, no doubt, they are, and grievous 
ones, but they are the faults of circumstance: here it is the heart, the moral 
feeling, that 1s deficient; men, nay even women, can stand by and see the 
remains of all they held dear crammed for a while into a mere shallow hole 
till the place is wanted for some other tenant, and then the body is dragged 
from its resting-place, and exposed on the bare earth for dogs to devour and 
the elements to do their work upon it. A custom like this is no less detri- 
mental to the health than to the morals, and many places are rendered by 
it almost inaccessible to those who are not habituated to such things.”’ 

The purpose of the author’s tour gives its practical feature and 
importance to the book, as raising the question of emigration to 
Ireland in preference to the Colonies, al helping in some measure 
to solve it. Of the six classes of probable emigrants, Ireland may 
be altogether put aside as regards four. The mere labourer, who 
is so weleome to the colonists, would be mad to think of Ireland: 
there is native labour in abundance, which if not so good abstract- 
edly as that of the English and Scotch, is more adapted to the pe- 
culiar kind of work to be done, is much cheaper, and we apprehend 
much safer to employ. For the mechanic there is no opening in 
Ireland, unless it be here and there some artisan of the strictl 
useful kind, who has a little capital to support him while his busi- 
ness as a small master is forming. To young adventurers who go 
out with some knowledge of a Sistenes or profession which they 
hope to turn to account, or with prospects still vaguer, Ireland is 
still more hopeless ; the country has too many of that class already. 
The small capitalist, who chiefly looks to an investment in land, 
would woah find Ireland answer his purpose. Food is dearer 
than in the remoter parts of our agricultural Colonies—proximity 
English market prevents it from becoming anything like a 


liabilities of mistake in the choosing; and there is a greater risk 
of social collision. To the large capitalist, bent upon ~~ 
his fortune while he is founding a territorial property, [relan 
under the Encumbered Estates Act offers in some points of 
view a better field than the Colonies, as removing him on from 
society and from the means of procuring the comforts to which 
he has been accustomed. But a person like our author is the 
man to settle in Ireland, either as proprietor or tenant, accord- 
ing to his means. An agriculturist of middle age is not re- 
moved to a new sphere where his previous experience and his 
habits of nicety are rather mischievous than useful; he is with- 
in two or three days of family and friends, let them live where 
they may in Britain; if there is more to contend with (as, in spite 
of our author, we suspect there is) in the factions and prejudices of 
the country, labour is easily procurable ; and, according to his ac- 
count, there are districts more promising than anything in the 
Colonies, and many places throughout the West of Ireland quite 
as much so. This is his picture of a part of the neighbourhood 
in which he finally settled. 

“So much had I been impressed with the capabilities of this district, the 
peculiarity of its scenery, and above all, by the excellent qualities of my 
new friend, that I determined to look out for a suitable settlement for my- 
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self in his neighbourhood. With this view, I proposed that we should tra- 
verse the mountains, and thus personally inspect their inmost recesses. 
Pursuing the course of the Owen-a-vrea river the bridge, we soon at- 
tained an abrupt elevation in the midst of that vast plain which lies at the 
foot of the mountains, disclosing y 

but now a cheerless waste. As we stood upon this eminence, the capabili- 


ties of profitable improvement immediately before us struck us both; and I | 


4etail them as one instance among too many how this fine country is 
neglected and unappreciated. The river here divides itself into several 
small branches ; e banks for a considerable distance on these were 
of a deep alluvial soil, producing rich natural grasses, and mani- 
festly capable, by a mere trifling outlay, of being transformed into 
meadow or arab‘e lands. I should say, that immediately around 

the spot on which we stood there were at least two hundred acres 
of this iption. We also noticed that the principal branch of the 
river considerable mill-power; there being a gradual fall of 
at least thirty feet, with an abun supply of water at all times for the 
use of machinery, however extensive. The ground, too, was pleasingly un- 
dulated ; and by planting the abrupt sides of the eminences, and converting 
little plains into meadows, a most desirable and profitable location would 


be at once created. And yet this spot, lovely even in its neglected state, | 


presenting every requisite for a most flourishing settlement, and near, 
moreover, to a public road, is unappropriated, while thousands are crowding 
to the antipodes at an immense expense of money, time, and toil, for the 
‘very inferior settlements they may acquire in those uninteresting and too 
-often profitless regions. Proceeding along the plain, we found several 
situations where excellent farms might be squared out, presenting many of 
the same favourable features with the former ; and we both agreed in think- 
ing, that in the hands of even a moderate capitalist this extensive district 
might be subdivided into various holdings, so as to bring, with a moderate 
outlay, a large return in rental.” 

Nor is the country deficient in the means for field-sports. 

“ The fox, the otter, and the badger abound ; and the naturalist will here 
tind several species of the eagle, besides many other birds of prey. These 
make havoc among the game and fish; and were their numbers reasonably 
diminished, I know no country which would present more unbounded grati- 
fication to the sportsman. But it is not these things that so particularly in- 
terest me in the contemplation of this district, though as adjuncts to more 
important advantages they certainly have their weight. The agricultural 
capabilities of the soil are so manifest everywhere in the plain and on the 
lower slopes of the mountains, that it seems surprising that this district has 
for so many ages been so little known and so partially cultivated. Under a 

roper system of culture this land would have yielded employment and food 

or multitudes ; whereas now it has barely supported a scanty and scattered 
ae of a few hundreds, and returned to the proprietor a mere 
acknowledgment of ownership in the shape of paltry rents for the pasturage 
of cattle. On the banks of the rivers and brooks large tracks of deep al- 
iuvial soil are to be found, which only require fencing and partially draining 
to form meadows of immediate value. On these spots also, if coheed into 
tillage, would grow crops of grain, with little help ; but if well and gene- 
sously farmed would amply repay the labour and capital bestowed upon 
them. The Bellaveeny estate, which lies at the foot of the Greenaun and 
Claggan mountains, particularly bears out this description. ‘he verdant 
banks of this stream, and the many tributaries which flow into it, invite 
that attention which they have never yet received ; and it is impossible not to 
perceive at a <lance that a valuable property might be formed from many 
thousand acres of land now lying neglected and almost desert.” 

Three points, however, should be borne in mind by the intend- 
ing settler in Ireland. Has he ample means to carry out the un- 
dertaking in which he is about to embark? has he tact to manage 
or temper to put up with the people? has he skill to judge of the 
value of his intending purchase; or if he takes a lease, can he 
rely upon his professional adviser and his intended landlord ? 
Finally, ill success in Ireland will be more vital than in the Colo- 
nies, as the only opening in that country is agricultural, in a 
limited range, and partakes of the nature of a speculation. 





COLLINS’S RAMBLES BEYOND RAILWAYS.* 


Tus volume contains an account of a pedestrian tour by Mr. Collins 
in Cornwall, a county to which railways have not yet pene- 
trated. Leaving Plymouth behind him, the author, and his artist 
friend Mr. Brandling, threaded the county from St. Germains to 
the Lizard and the Land’s-End; visiting the most remarkable 
places, whether of art or nature, and whether the natural attrac- 
tions were of the quietly beautiful, the desolate, or the magnificent 
kind. Mr. Collins, as a pedestrian, was of necessity thrown much 
among the people ; and he has picked up many traits of their cha- 
racter, as well as some curious traditions. There are also matters 
of a more utilitarian cast, but popularly treated,—as a mine, the 
pilchard fishery, an economical survey of the condition of the poor. 

The county of Cornwall is not quite so new to books as Mr. 
Collins seems to suppose. Mr. Murray included it lately in one of 
his guides, and there have been many incidental notices of portions 
of the county ; though hitherto there may not have been so complete 
an account of Cornwall if we except the “County History,” and 
nothing done in the same way. That way, however, is not alto- 
gether of the best in some parts. Atstarting, Mr. Collins falls into 
= wordmongcring and “dead-lively ” style of the magazine littéra- 

ur. 
aggerated account of the ideas entertained about Cornwall as a 
terra incognita,—comparing it to Kamtschatka; and when started, 


he is not a great deal better with a minute account of trifling cir- | 


cumstances sometimes elaborated into tediousness,—as the troubles 
of bad inns and panegyrics upon good ones; verbose sketches of 
“characters” that have no character at all in the description ; ac- 
counts of adventures through bad roads or wet weather ; with com- 
monplace stories of saints and similar book lore. As the traveller 
gets into the heart of the country and among the wonders with 


which Cornwall really abounds, the interest of the book and the | 


manner of the writer improve. The singular sea-lying lake of 
Loo, the rocky coast about Lizard Point, the scenery and asso- 
ciations of the Land’s-End, with the social and economical sub- 

* Rambles Beyond Railways; or Notes in Cornwall, taken afoot. By W. Wilkie 


Collin Author of the “ Life of William Collins, R.A.,” ‘‘ Antonina,” &c. &c. 
‘With Mlustrations by Henry C. Brandling. Published by Bentley. 


In a “Start” of forced vivaciousness, he gives a most ex- | 





| jects, have matter which does not suffer in the telling. “ §¢, 


ichael’s Mount” is a survey of its history, after the hacknied 
mode, but cleverly done. The Ancient and the Modern Drama 


many thousand acres of improveable land, in Cornwall are also clever, but partake more of the article than 


| of the chapter in a book. Rambles as Railways contains some 


clever sketches of Cornwall, and will furnish useful hints and 
something more to those who intend making a tour thither; but 
until the work is unsparingly pruned of its weaknesses and yerbo- 
sities, it will add nothing to the reputation of Mr. Collins. 

As an example of the — part of the book, we may take 
a bit of the descent into Botallack mine. 

“ We are now four hundred yards out under the bottom of the sea, and 
twenty fathoms or a hundred and twenty feet below the sea level. Coast- 
trade vessels are sailing over our heads. Two hundred and forty feet beneath 
us men are at work; and there are galleries deeper yet even below that. 
The extraordinary position down the face of the cliff, of the engines and 
other works on the surface at Botallack, is now explained. The mine is 
not excavated like other mines under the land, but under the sea. 

‘“‘ Having communicated these particulars, the miner next tells us to keep 
strict silence and listen. We obey him, sitting speechless and motionless, 
If the reader could only have beheld us now, dressed in our copper-coloured 
garments, huddled close together in a mere cleft of subterranean rock, with 
flame burning on our heads and darkness enveloping our limbs, he must 
certainly have imagined, without any violent stretch of fancy, that he was 
looking down upon a conclave of gnomes. 

“ After listening for a few moments, a distant unearthly noise becomes 
faintly audible,—a long, low, mysterious moaning, that never changes, that 
is felt on the ear as well as heard by it; a sound that might proceed from 
some incalculable distance, from some far invisible height; a sound unlike 
anything that is heard on the upper ground in the free air of heaven; a 
sound so sublimely mournful and still, so ghostly and impressive when list- 
ened to in the subterranean recesses of the earth, that we continue instine- 
tively to hold our peace, as if enchanted by it, and think not of communi- 
cating to each other the strange awe and astonishment which it has inspired 
in us both from the very first. 

“At last the miner speaks again, and tells us that what we hear is the 
sound of the surf lashing the rocks a hundred and twenty feet above us, and 
of the waves that are breaking on the beach beyond. ‘The tide is now at the 
flow, and the sea is in no extraordinary state of agitation; so the sound is 
low and distant just at this period. But when storms are at their height, 
when the ocean hurls mountain after mountain of water on the cliffs, then 
the noise is terrific; the roaring heard down here in the mine is so inex- 
pressibly fierce and awful that the boldest men at work are afraid to con- 
tinue their labour; all ascend to the surface to breathe the upper air and 
stand on the firm earth; dreading, though no such catastrophe has ever 
happened yet, that the sea will break in on them if they remain in the ca- 
verns below. 

“Hearing this, we get up to look at the rock above us. We are able 
to stand upright in the position we now occupy; and, flaring our candles 
hither and thither in the darkness, can see the bright pure copper streaking 
the dark ceiling of the gallery in every direction. Lumps of ooze, of the 
most lustrous green colour, traversed by a natural network of thin red veins 
of iron, appear here and there in large irregular patches, over which water 
is dripping slowly and incessantly in certain places. ‘This is the salt water 
percolating through invisible crannies in the rock. On stormy days it spirts 
out furiously in thin continuous streams. Just over our heads we observe 
a wooden plug of the thickness of a man’s leg; there is a hole here, and the 
plug is all that we have to keep out the sea. 

‘“Immense wealth of metal is contained in the roof of this gallery, through- 
out its whole length ; but it remains, and will always remain, untouched : 
the miners dare not take it, for it is part, and a great part, of the rock which 
forms their only protection against the sea, and which has been so far 
worked away here that its thickness is limited to an average of three feet 
only between the water aud the gallery in which we now stand. No one 
knows what might be the consequence of another day’s labour with the pick- 
axe on any part of it. This information is rather startling when communi- 
eated at adepth of four hundred and twenty feet under ground. We should 
decidedly have preferred to receive it in the counting-house. Tt makes us 

ause for an instant, to the miner’s infinite amusement, in the very act of 
csnocking away about an inch of ore from the rock, as a memento of Botal- 
lack. Having, however, ventured, on reflection, to assume the responsibility 
of weakening our defence against the sea by the length and breadth of an 
inch, we secure our piece of copper, and next proceed to discuss the propricty 
of descending two hundred and forty feet more of ladders, for the sake of 
visiting that part of the mine where the men are at work. 

“Two or three causes concur to make us doubt the wisdom of going lower. 
There is a hot, moist, sickly vapour floating about us, which becomes more 
oppressive every moment; we are already perspiring at every pore, as we 
were told we should, and our hands, faces, jackets, and trousers, are all 
more or less covered with a mixture of mud, tallow, and ry Ba 
which we can feel and smell much more acutely than is exactly desirable. 
We ask the miner what there is to see lower down. He replies, nothing but 
men breaking ore with pickaxes: the galleries of the mine are alike, how- 
ever deep they may go; when you have seen one, you have seen all. 

“The answer decides us: we determine to get back to the surface.” 

The book is illustrated by a dozen coloured views of the most 
striking landscapes or features. Their forms are picturesque and 
truthful-looking : a cold grey predominates in the colouring— 
the only colours being blue and brown. 
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A Year on the Punjaub Frontier, in 1848-49, 
Edwardes, C.B., H.E.L.C.8. In two volumes. 

Discourses on Some of the most Difficult Texts of Scripture. By the 
Reverend James Cochrane, A.M., Author of “The World to Come,” 
Xe. 

Lives of the Princesses of England, from the Norman Conquest. _By 
Mary Anne Everett Green, Editor of ‘‘ Letters of Royal and Illustrious 
Ladies.” Volume III. 

The Magician Priest of Avignon; or Popery in the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury. A History of the Life and Times of Louis the Eighth. By T. 
II. Usborne, Esq., Author of ‘A New Guide to the Levant, Syria 
&c.”” In two volumes. 

The Saxon in Ireland; or the Rambles of an Englishman in Search 
— a Settlement in the West of Ireland. With Frontispiece and 
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Masters and Workmen ; a Tale, illustrative of the Social and Moral 
Condition of the People. By Lord B In three volumes. 
[This is rather a clever novel than a “tale illustrative of the Social and 
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Moral Condition of the People.” The state of the workmen in the manufac- 
ing districts in a time of distress, their exasperation against a hard and 
selfish master, the frauds to which reckless speculation have given rise 
en the part of seemingly a men, are combined with a not very 
probable story o: the part of the hero. The book lacks a lifelike character ; 
its spirit is rather that of the circulating library than of the true novelist : 
the tale has movement and interest, but it is without vraisemblance.] 
Francia ; a Tale of the Revolution of Paraguay, from authentic sources. 
By E. Clarence Shepard. 
{The subject of this tale is a yao against the celebrated Francia the 
tyrant of Paraguay; in which an unacknowledged son of the Victator is im- 
icated and slain. The author appears acquainted with South America, its 
people, and their manners; but he wants the power of constructing a fic- 
tion. His story has slender interest.] 
Sir — Hetherington ; a Tale. By the Author of “Olivia.” (Parlour 
rary. 
Gants : a Tale of Peasant Life. Translated from the French of Al- 
phonse de Lamartine, by Mary Howitt. (Parlour Library.) 
[Shilling volumes. } 
The Girlhood of Shakespeare's Heroines. Tale Il. 
sician’s Orphan. By Mary Cowden Clarke. 
Edwy and Elgiva ; an original Tragedy. 
Orations. By the Reverend John W. Lester, B.A. 
{Speaking of his book, the author says, ‘* The title chosen for the following 


Helena, the Phy- 





pers seems the most appropriate; essays they are not, and they are nei- 
ther simple nor spiritual enough for sermons”: rhapsodies would be their 
proper title. A series of texts from Scripture are expanded or commented 
on in highflown diction, which bears some resemblance to the manner of 
Carlyle, but the work wants facts and thoughts.) 

A Few Observations on Nervous Affictions, the result of an extensive 
experience in the treatment of Nervous Disorders; with some Re- 
marks on the Use and Abuse of “ Hydropathy.” By Richard Daw- 
son, M.D. 

[This is rather an essay on the general treatment of the most usual disorders 


on strictly nervous complaints. It is very sensibly written; Dr. Dawson not 
being wedded to any system, but adopting his treatment according to the 
circumstances of the case and the constitution of the patient. We do not 


PAaMPHLETS. 

Protestantism Contrasted with Popery. By the Reverend George Croly, 
LL.D. (Three Speeches, with a Preface.) 

Reasons for Coiperation ; a Lecture delivered at the Office for Promoting 
Working Men’s Associations. To which is added, God and Mammon ; 
a Sermon to Young Men, preached in St. John’s District Chureh, St. 
Pancras. By F. D. Maurice, M.A. 

The Supremacy of Great Britain not Inconsistent with Self-Government 
Sor the Colonies. By Henry Thring. (Published for the Society for 
the Reform of Colonial Gonsumant} 

Tomorrow ! The Results and Tendencies of National Exhibitions de- 
duced from strict Historic Parallels; developing a uniform law of pe- 
culiar interest at the present time. By Historia. 

Remarks on the African Squadron. By J. 8. Mansfield, of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister. 

The British Squadron on the Coast of Africa. By an American Mis- 
sionary. With a Map. 

Regulated Slave-Trade. From the Evidence of Robert Stokes, Esq., 
given before the Select Committee of the House of Lords in 1849, &c. 
Second edition. 

Extracts from the Evidence taken before Committees of the two Houses 
of Parliament relative to the Siave-Trade; with lllustrations from 
collateral sources of information. By a Barrister of the Middle Temple. 

Statistics of the Scotch Iron-Trade. By John Barclay, Iron-broker, 


Glasgow. 





FINE ARTS. 
THE BRITISIL INSTITUTION. 
Exrecration has been raised high, and much talk has been indulged in, 
concerning the efforts to be made by our artists for the present year. 
And the question, once raised, offered two sides for speculation. Would 


/ a more than common carnestness for excellence show fruits —— in 
ca- 


think there is so much novelty in the author's view of practice as he seems | 


to imagine. 
the patient, is the custom with all judicious physicians, as well as to attend 
to regimen, exercise, &c., so far as patients will second them.]} 


and Central America; with Notices of the Projected Interoceanic 
Communications of Panama, Nicaragua, and Tehuantepec. With a 
Mup and Illustrations, &e. 


To consider the age, habits, temperament, and cireumstances of | 


Founded on a pamphlet published some fourteen years since, and the vo- | 


ume is of the nature of a pamphlet now. The account of the mahogany | 2" | u A sa 
i | (523) has been before made public, are the only Academicians. 


tree and the regions where it grows is compilation; the canal communica- 
tion across the Isthmus, and the various woods that are by that means to 
be introduced, is speculation of the prospectus species; the practical in- 
formation respecting the preparation of mahogany for the market is valu- 
able. An object of the publication is to recommend the use of that tir her 
for shipbuilding ] 7 

History of England for Junior Classes ; with Questions for Examina- 
tion at the end of each chapter, Edited by Heury White, BA., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. ; 

{A rapid survey of the history of England, noticing the leading facts speeifi- 
cally, but generalizing subordinate events into results. The latter part 
of the history is treated rather more fully than the earlier period, and 
brought down to the present day, Each chapter is followed by questions on 
its contents. ] 

First Book on Plane Trigonometry ; comprising Geometrical Trigono- 
metry, and its application to Surveying; with numerous Examples. 
For the use of schools. By G. W. Hemming, M.A. 

{The object of Mr. Hetaming in this publication is to present the student 
with a book that shall embrace the easier portion of trigonometry, which is 
applicable to surveying, at the same time that it will serve as an introduction 
to the higher and more difficult branch of analytical trigonometry. ] 

Fifty Lessons on the Elements of the German Language. By A. Heimann, 
Ph.D., Professor of the German Language and Literature in University 
College, London. 

The Wonderful History of Peter Schlemih!. Bry Adelbert yon Chamisso. 
With a Vocabulary and copious Notes, by Falck Lebahn. 

{Two publications for students of German. The Fifty Lessons progressively 
exercise the pupil in the whole grammar ; the verb being made a chief part 
in every lesson. A vocabulary is prefixed to each, “ chosen with the double 
view, clearly to elucidate the rules, and to furnish the pupil with those 
words which are most common in familiar language.” he Wonderful 
History of Peter Schlemihl contains the text of Chamisso’s celebrated tale, 
followed by a vocabulary and explanatory notes.] 

A_ Grammar of the French Tongue. Prepared by Authority for the 
Use of the Senior and Junior Departments of the Royal Military Col- 
lege at Sandhurst. By G. Cambier. 

Recueil, en Prose et en 
Frangais. Prepared by Authority for the Use of the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst. By G. Cambier. 3 

{Two elementary books for students of French. The grammar is full 
without being overlaid, well-considered exercises following each rule. The 
selections are chiefly from writers of former times, though the present age is 
not overlooked : they are well varied both in the subjects and mode of com- 
position. ] 

Ideas seldom Thought of, for Extending Knowledge. By Henry Bliss, 
Esq., Author of “The History and Jurisdiction of all the Courts of 
Record,”’ &e. 

{Designed as a popular introduction to metaphysics.] 

The Progress of the Nation, in its various Social and Economical Re- 
lations, from the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. By G. R. 
Porter, Esq, F.R.S., &e. A new edition. : : 

[This third edition, in a single volume, brings down the progress of the nation 
to as near the present time as the returns permit. Ina preface, soberly exult- 
ing, the author points attention to the success of Free-trade principles, as 
shown by the statistics, as well as by the abolition of the Navigation-laws, 
id the more liberal commercial legislation of foreign countries. } 

Saint Mary, the Virgin and the Wife ; a Cottage Eclogue. Third edition- 

The Black Fence; a Lay of Modern Rome. By the Reverend John 
Moultrie, M.A., Rector of Rugby. Fourth edition. 

ILLusTRATED Work. 

The Pilgrim’ s Progress ; with forty Illustrations by David Scott, R.S.A., 
&c.; a Life of Bunyan by the Keverend J. M. Wilson; and Explana- 
tory Notes abridged from the Reverend Thomas Scott. 


‘ers, de Morceaux tirés des Meilleurs Auteurs | 











with which nervous affections may be complicated or primary, than a treatise | all our galleries ; or was the strength to be concentered on the Royal 


demy exhibition? This doubt gave an adventitious interest to the open- 
ing of the British Institution, as earliest in the field; and none, so far as 
we may be justified in generalizing from a single instance, could be more 
thoroughly solved. ‘The collection shines solely by the vis inertia: a 
more unremarkable exhibition—the case demands an augmented negative 
—does not occur to us. No deduction from their utmost pitch can be al- 


- - : . _ | lowed to Academy exhibitors on the credit of the British Institution, 
The Mahogany Tree ; its Botanical characters, &c., in the West Indies - 
| walls. 


Indeed, the chief of such artists are very scantily represented on these 
Mr. Jones, Mr. Roberts, who sends a fine but we infer not re- 
cent work (62), Mr. Pickersgill, and Mr. Lee, neither of whom certainly 
can plead his production at this gallery in mitigation of future sentence, 
and among the sculptors, Mr. M‘Dowell, whose somewhat florid “ Eve” 
Among 
the Associates, Mr. Creswick sends two pleasant landscapes, “ Glenfin- 
las” (2), and “ England, a Day in the Country” (222)—the animals by 
Mr. Ansdell; and the small picture engraved to Hood's “ Haunted 
House” (281). Mr. Redgrave is quite behind himself in “ The Ruined 
Hermitage ” (234); as poor and inexact as his landscapes are gencrally 
truthful, with trees like aggregates of the loose ragged ends left in the 
passing of a hay-cart. Mr. Frost, in “ The Sea-cave” (225), shows his 
skill as a student of the nude: would he but understand that his wanton 
assaults On subjects, properly so called, mythologic or poetic, are as da- 
maging (almost) to himself as to them! The elder Danby is missed, and 
Mr. Sidney Cooper absent. The other best-known Academy names are 
those of Martin, whose “ Arthur and gle in the Happy Valley” (398) 
reappears on these walls, together with the “ original design of Moses 
viewing the Promised Land from Mount Nebo"’ (370), and a small pic- 
ture, ‘* The Forest of Arden” (176), marked by all his peculiarity; Lin- 
nell, triumphant in “ The Farm, Evening”’ (29), with its long sunset 
flush and the quiet cattle crossing the stream homewards, and full of 
wayside beauty in “ Chips” (167); Lough, whose model of “ Gany- 
mede ”’ (524) is poverty itself—the cup-bearer looking as though he had 
drained the nectar-goblets left from a feast of the gods till he began to 
feel just soft and foolish; and lastly, Frank Stone. From this artist's 
hand we have “ The View” (307). What those two young gentlemen 
mounted the hill to see we know not; but it was not anything painted by 
Mr. Stone, and perhaps it may have repaid their trouble. The “view” of 
the spectator at the gallery is limited to the two juveniles concerned, who 
seem to have been at such pains to look neat and clean that they have 
washed the colour out of both flesh and clothes; the younger, having in 
his ardour brushed all his hair off, has supplied its place with a neat head- 
dress of shavings. ‘“ Blanche” (369), by the same artist, has some pretty 
coquetry in Mr. Stone’s usual line, 

“Mary Beatrice of Modena, Consort of King James II., taking shelter 
under the walls of Old Lambeth Church” (20), by Mr. Newenham, is 
an advance on previous works, being more effective both in colour and ex- 
pression, though no less slovenly perhaps in exeeution. This, with “Co- 
lumbus”’ (320), by a French painter, M. Colin, much resembling Robert 
Lauder in style, and “ The Easter Controversy” (346), by Mr. Hicks, a 
subject of very meagre pictorial capacity, and receiving little aid from its 
treatment, are the only pictures of historic pretension at all claiming no- 
tice. “The Fatal Sisters selecting the Doomed in Battle’ (104) is an ar- 
duous theme, the choice of which speaks to Mr. W. B. Scott's poetic 
daring ; and the result is in some respects impressive and original. Mr. 
O'Neil attempts “ Rachel,” who “ would not be comforted” (137)—for 
much the same prophetic reason, may be, that Jeremiah’s lamentations are 
ascribed to in the French epigram. Regarding Mr. Desanges’s “ Widow of 
Nain” (472)—a first trial of his native genius unassisted by red and blue 
lights—and “‘ The Infant Moses” (492), by Mr. W. J. Grant, we will only 
look at the bright side,—namely, that, having attacked the subjects this 
year, they will probably leave them in peace henceforward: yet Mr. De- 
sanges docs not allow us even this comfort unalloyed, for he calls his pro- 
duction “a sketch,” and a sketch often threatens a picture. Mr, Lane's 
“ Bathsheba at the Bath” (93) is a more heinous offence: and Mr. 
Rigaud verges on blasphemy (unintentional, doubtless) in “ The Good 
Shepherd” (59). 

Among the few satisfactory works in the gallery are two small compo- 
sitions by Mr. Drummond and Mr. Wallis. ‘ Bull's Close, Edinburgh, 
the day alter the Battle of Preston Pans” (130), by the former, is marked 
by judicious good taste. The figures are varied and natural in action, 
well drawn, and well introduced ; the colour slightly tinctured with man- 
ner, but agreeable; the execution accurate; the picture, as a whole, 
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most creditable and pleasing. Mr. Drummond has exhibited several 
works of merit, and has not yet had his dues from the London public. 
Mr. Wallis calls his picture “ A Study” (459) ; a modest yet responsible 
designation arrogantly assumed by many, but his adoption of which is 
justified by minute beauty of execution and highly-wrought richness of 
colour. ‘The sentiment is grave and contemplative, befitting the theme 
illustrated—music. There might be more iz the presentment; but the 
feeling is maintained at the proper pitch, and suggests something beyond 
what is given. We are pleased to observe that the picture is sold. 

“ History’ (448), by Mr. Sant, is a companion to his “ Astronomy” 
of last year—less skilful, with too much leaden white in the flesh-tints, 
and barren of distinctive character. 
appropriate than another. “ Light” (481) and “Shade” (210) are by 
the same artist: the first, a good specimen; the second, a commonplace 
sentimentalism, treated accordingly. Mr. Sclous’s ‘Sacred Music” 
ved is one of the old prosaic attempts at poetry—prosaic when so ren- 

ered. Mr. Joy, in the “ Scene from Le Tartutte’’ (299), achieves such 
moderate success as lies within his range; Mr. Gilbert’s “ Signor Don 
Sancho Panza” (73) displays his more than common cleverness; “ The 
Celebration of St. Stephanus, in Hungary ”’ (41), has plenty of movement, 
and surpasses Mr. Zeitter’s wont; and the poetic points of Mr. Wool- 
mer’s style tell to advantage in the “Italian Villa” (433). “Il Pense- 
roso and ]’Allegro” (242), by Mr. Wingfield, is of that respectable 
quality which always asserts its worth amid third-rate mediocrities. Mr. 
Goodall contents himself with one small picture, “ The Grace” (25), and 
that in his more passable vein; Mr. Brooks is less offensive than usual, 
if equally valueless; Mr. Cruikshank comic, but a trifle repulsive; Mr. 
Underhill as grotesquely careless in execution as ever. A picture con- 
spicuously placed is “The Death of the Captain of the Forty Thieves” 
(404), by Mr. Savage ; well intended, probably, but betraying immaturity 
in character, colour, and action, as well as drawing. We must put it to 


the direction why such a thing as Mr. Pointer’s “ Norma” (360) is al- | 


lowed to occupy nine feet by six and upwards? And our recollection 
suggests a similar query in many other cases. Mr. Naish’s ‘“‘ Amoret and 
the Wilde Man” (411), for instance, is one of those stupendous produc- 
tions whose appearance leaves in a mythic state the very existence of a 
selecting body. 

To say that a work by Mr. Anthony appears in the gallery, is to say that 
the landscape department contains at least one record of original power. 
The “ Village Church” (485) is less intense than many of the artist’s 
works, and conveys a less strong ideal impression in its uncompromising 
subjection to nature; but it is always truth grappled by a poct. The 
spreading clouds mass themselves in the distance ; but a tract of grass lies 
= fair in sunshine, with its graves and the girl walking among 

em. 

Next to this, the most individual and creative landscape belongs to a 
name almost unknown—that of a Mr. Dawson. ‘The effect of “ Clifton 
Grove on the Trent” (61)—partially Turneresque—though worked out 
with some singularity, realizes the mellow indistinctness of summer sun- 
set; the cattle and rigid trees hazy and quict to the right, and the happy 

low harmonizing all. By what normal perversity are this picture and 

r, Anthony’s denied their rightful position? It is worth notice that Mr. 
Dawson, the key-note of whose landscape is beauty, should dwell on an 
almost base human ugliness in his ‘Early Studies” (54). 

Mr. T. Danby, departing from his line this year, abandons his own 
vantage-ground ; and the result is not in his favour. ‘ Poor Mariners” 
(77) stands in a very subordinate relation to its model, the style of the 
elder Danby. The conception is by no means so powerful, and the ef- | 
fect is little else than paint. Much the same may be said of Mr. Bran- | 
white’s “Quiet Summer Evening” (510), and of Mr. Linton’s “ Levan- | 
tine Sunset” (277): ‘Il Rio del Carmine, Venice” (313), with its long 
streaks of ripple, is a finer work. A landscape singularly daring in con- 
trasts of bright colour is Mr. Bond's “ Dollwellyn” (347) ; but its 
position scarcely allows us to judge how far the bounds of truth 
are respected. Mr. Boddington, now fully identified in style with his 
brothers, is at his best ; Mr. Robins successful; and Mr. Holland in com- 
mand of all his dashing cleverness : the precision and elegance of orna- 
mental detail obtained with so small an amount of labour in the “ Church 
of St. Vincent, Rouen” (211), are very charming. There is an admirable 
cottage interior (175) by a Mr. F, D. Hardy. The surname seems to 
imply excellence in this line. 

“The Eagle’s Throne” (68), by Mr. Wolf, shows the same power over 
the grander aspect of bird life as has raised him to the first place in its 
more familiar and to us interesting side. The flight of sunset-tinged 
birds dividing either way from the light is a fine passage. Madame De- 
haussy and Mr, Giles are also meritorious in the animal department. Of 
a clumsy caricature by Mr, Earl—“ Art and Nature” (54)—we need 
only say that, judging from the work he has wished to attack, and its as- 
sociations of thought and earnest study, he appears to have a purblind 
inkling of the antagonism existing between such qualities and the vacuous 
splotchings of his own palette. 








MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 

Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last: the first column of figures gives the 
aggregate number of deaths in the corresponding weeks of the ten previous 
years, 


































Ten Weeks Week. 
of 1841-50. of 1851, 

Zymotic Diseases........+ oooe 207 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other 52 
Tubercular Diseases .. v2 
Diseases of the Brain s r 117 
Diseases of the He und Blood-vesse 50 
liseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Res 253 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestio 2 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C.......cccceeceeeeeeeeeeees 7 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, 8 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Join ll 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. 1 
Malformations, .........0eeeeeeeee 5 
Premature Birth 30 
Atrophy........ 25 
Age.. 56 
Sudde 5 
Violence, P 42 
+» 10,631 1,109 








Total (including unspecified causes) . 





BIRTHS, 
On the 6th February, at Hartlebury Castle,’ the Lady of the Rey. Edward Win- 


The name selected is only not less | 


ry the 6th, at Barnby Moor, Notts, the Lady of W. P. Wasterneys, Esq., of a son 
and heir. 

On the 7th, at Worms, on the Rhine, the Wife of Baldwin Arden Wake, 
Commander R.N., prematurely of a son. 

On the 8th, at Mandsworth thastery, Staffordshire, the Wife of the Rev. G. Murray 
of a son, still-born. ” 

On the 8th, the Wife of Thomas Davies Lloyd, Esq., of Bronwydd, Cardigan, of a 
son and heir. 

On the 9th, in Eaton Place, the Lady Margaret Milbanke, of a son and heir. 

On the 10th, at Priory House, Taunton, the Lady of Ellis James Charter, Esq., 
Eighth (the King’s) Regiment, of a son and heir. 
; oe 11th, at the Vicarage, Spelsbury, the Wife of the Rev. Charles Carey, of 
daughter. 

On the 12th, at the Vicarage, Willingdon, Sussex, the Wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Lowe, of a son. 

On the 13th, at Hurworth Grange, near Darlington, the Wife of Mark Ord, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

On the 13th, at the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, the Wife of the Rev. 
J. 8. Haygarth, of a son. 

Lately, at Scarthingwell Hall, Yorkshire, the Lady of Henry Constable Maxwell, 
Esq., of a son, 


Esq., 


MARRIAGFS, 











uington Ingram, of a daughter. 


ee 





On the 8th February, at Panficld, Essex, Benjamin Page, tenth son of Samuel 
Page, Esq., of Dulwich, Surrey, to Sophia Ann, youngest daughter of the Rey. 
Robert Leman Page, Rector of Pantield. 

On the 10th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Edmund Tyrwhitt, Esq., son of the 
late Sir T. Tyrwhitt Jones, Bart., to Mary Jane, daughter of Richard Ford, Esq. 

On the Lith, at Ash, Salop, William Robinson Lawford, Esq., of Oerley Hall, Os- 
westry, to Louisa Cordelia, eldest daughter of the late Rev. Martin Benson, ot 
Heath, Beds. 

On the 12th, at St. Peter’s Church, Pimlico, Major the Hon. James Colborne, 
eldest son of Lieutenant-General Lord Seaton, to the Hon. Charlotte De Burgh, 
youngest daughter of Lieutenant-General Lord Downes. 

On the 13th, at Christ Church, Marylebone, the Rev. John Sheal, B.D., Rector ot 
Caldaff, Donegal, to Elizabeth, the fourth daughter of the late Sir Lachlan Maclean, 
of Sudbury, Suffolk. 

DEATHS, 

In April last, on the passage from Adelaide to Hobart Town, John Adam Forbes, 
second surviving son of George Forbes, Esq., West Coates House, Edinburgh; in 
his 24th year. 

In November, accidentally drowned at Serampore, Benjamin, second son of Ben- 
jamin Johnson, Esq., iate of Neweastle-on-Tyne. 

On the 20th January, at Montreal, William Maitland, Esq.; in his 97th year. 

On the 20th, at the Chateau de Belle Vue, near Marseilles, Lady Lucy Foley, ot 
Abermarlais Park, Carmarthen, Widow of the late Admiral Sir Thomas Foley, 
G.C.B., and daughter of James, first Duke of Leinster; in her 80th year. 

On the Ist February, in Chester Square, Mary Wollstoncroft, Widow of the late 
Percy Bysshe Shelley; in her 53d year. 

On the 4th, at Woolavington, Somerset, the Rev. Stephen Long Jacob, for fifty 
years Vicar of Woolavington-cum-Puriton, Somerset, and nearly fifty-two years 
eer of Waldershare, Kent; in lis 87th year. 

On the 6th, at the Vicarage, Creech St. Michael, Somerset, the Rev. John Cress- 
well, Vicar of that place ; in his 57th year. 

On the 7th, at the Vicarage House, Hanslope, Bucks, the Rey. James Mayne, 
Vicar of Hanslope-cum-Castle Thorpe. 

On the 7th, at Standen Hall, near Clitheroe, John Aspinall, Esq., senior Magi- 


| strate of the Blackburn Hundred, and Deputy-Lieutenant of the County Pala- 


tine of Lancaster; in his 72d year. 

On the 8th, at Footscray Place, the Right Hon. Lord Bexley; in his 84th year. 

On the 8th, at Writtle Vicarage, the Rey. Thomas Penrose, D.C.L., of Shaw 
House, Berks, and Vicar of Writtle-cum-Roxwell, Essex ; in his 81st year. 

On the 8th, at Wotton Lodge, near Gloucester, Thomas P. Russell, Esq., for man> 
years a Magistrate of the county; in his 77th year. 
“ On the 9th, at Lindsey House, Chelsea, Mr. William Martin; in his 82d year. He 
was the inventor of the high-level bridge, of the circular dial-plate weighing-machine, 
and of several other useful and scientific mechanical works. a 

On the 11th, William Whelan, Esq , of Montague Street, Russell Square, and He- 
ronden Hall, Tenterden, Kent; in his 80th year. : 4 

On the llth, at Casterton Hall, Westmoreland, William Wilson Carus-Wilson, 
Esq., formerly M.P. for Cockermouth ; in his 87th year. sets z 

On the Mth, at the Royal Mint, Catherine Sophia, Wife of Wiliiam Wyon, Esq., 
R.A. 


— 








MILITARY GAZETTE. 


Wan-orricr, Feb. 14.—7th Regt. Drag. Guards—A. R. G. Costello, Gent. to be 
Cornet by purchase, vice Ffrench, who retires. Ist Drags—St. J. W. C. C harlton, 
Gent. to be Cornet by purchase, vice Dimsdale, who retires. Ist Foot Guards—C. 
N. Sturt, Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice the Hon. A. Egerton, 
ent. tobe Ensign by purchase, vice Hall, prom. 


prom. 4th Foot—T. Sheppard, G : a . D 
13th Foot—E. W. Blackett, Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice Kerr, prom. 15th 
Foot—F. E. Lock, Gent. tobe Ensign by purchase, vice Thompson, prom. I/th 


Foot—Ensign J. B. Hl. Boyd, from the 22d Foot, to be Ensign, vice Moore, appointed 
to the 22d Foot. 22d Foot— Ensign C. R. Moore, from the 17th Foot, to be Ensign 
vice Boyd, appointed to the 17th Foot. 25th Foot—Ensign J. H. Nott to be Lieut. 
by purehase, vice Brisco, who retires. 40th Foot—G, A. B. Buckle, Gent. to be 
Ensign by purchase, vice Brodhurst, prom. 47th I oot— r. Palmer, Gent. to be En- 
sign by purchase, vice Perceval, promoted. 52d F oot—Alfred Benson Griffiths, 
Gentleman, to be Ensign by purchase, vice Lyon, promoted, 60th Foot-—W illiam 
Walter Fox, Gentleman, to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Robertson, prom. 
62d Foot—W. N. W. Becher, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Wilkieson, pro- 
moted. 65th Foot—G. Buck, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Slegg, promoted. 
67th Foot—J. J. Wood, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Houston, appointed 
to the 54th Foot. 68th Foot—Ensign C, C. Fitz Roy, from the 82d Foot, to be En- 
sign, vice Viscount Russborough, w ho retires. 69th Foot—H. T. Allen, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Coast, appointed to the 94th Foot. 78th Foot- J. Finlay, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hunter, promoted. 82d 1 oot ( - N. Biggs, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Fitz Roy, appointed to the 68th Foot. 91st 
Foot—W. R. Olivey, Gent. to be Ensign, by purebase, vice Greenhill, appointed to 
the 92d Foot. 99th Foot—W. J. Deuny, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Gay- 
nor, promoted. . : : 
Staff—To be Assist.-Quartermaster-Gen.— Licut.-Col. R. Airey, on half-pay un- 
att.; Major J. Enoch, on half-pay unatt. (now Deputy Assist.-Quartermaster-Gen.), 
with the rank of Lieut.-Col. in the Army. 





ul ’, ns id > 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, February 11. 

Parrnensurrs Dissotvep.—Leifchild and Blaxland, Moorgate Street, auctioneers 
—Oakes and Co. Austinfriars; as far as regards R. P. Dalgairns—Gent and Co. 
Northampton, grocers—Wright and Bennett, Rotherham, cabinet-makers— Walstab 
and Green, Shot Tower Wharf, Lambeth—Bright and Son, Maldon, merchants—C. 
and J. A. Bromtield, Conduit Street, Hyde Park, chemists— Hand and Clark, Wal- 
sall, coach-builders— Griffiths and Banister, Birmingham, brass-founders- J. and D. 
Bishop, Southcmpton, shoe-makers—A. T. and W. Tebbitt, North Crescent, Bed- 
ford Square, mother-of-pearl-manufacturers—Greaves and Sons, Sheffield, merchants 
—Smith and Peet, Birmingham, accountants—Stevens and Son, Southwark Bridge 
Road, gasfitters—Mills and Co. Stamford. wine-merchants; as far as regards J. Mills 
—Brooke and Worthington, Liverpool, commission-merchants ; as far as regards H. 
Brooke—Emerson and Co. Batheaston, maltsters—Lonsdale and Co. Manchester, 
carriers—Jones and Son, White Horse Street, Ratcliff, auctioneers—Harrison and 
Strange, Houndsditch, grocers—Lamb and Robinson, Middleham, surgeons— 
Cotter and Sayles, Liverpool—Milne and Co. Spring Gardens, Aberdeenshire, flax- 
spinners. 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED.—GrorcE JoHNsTonE, Newbury, publican—Epwanrv 
Hopees, Swinfoird, surgeon. 

Banxnvrrs.—Joun Barven, High Holborn, oilman, to surrender Feb. 21, March 
24: solicitors, Treherne and White, Barge Yard Chambers; official assignee, Gra- 
ham, Coleman Street—W1Li1aM Lercuron Woop, Charles Street, Drury Lane, piano- 
forte-maker, Feb. 21, March 28: solicitors, Wright and Bonner, London Street; 
official assignee, Cannan, Birchin Lane—Epwtn Buss, Barbican, brush-maker, Feb. 
21, March 27: solicitors, Baylis and Drew, Redcross Street, Cripplegate ; official as- 
signee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings—Ricuarp Brickwoop CoLTMaN, Regent 





February 15, 1851.] 


April 5: solicitor, Norcutt, Queen Square, Bloomsbury ; 
Basinghall Street —Joux Mcrretts, Colchester, barge- 
solicitors, Wire and Child, St. ithin’s Lane; Barnes, 





—_—_——————————— 
t, milliner, Feb. 22, 
oaicial sosiquee, Nicholson, 





eb. 21, March 25: J 
owner, Fe official assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane—Hexry Durnam STrrvenson, 
Colche , th, merchant, Feb. 20, March 20: solicitors, Wrights, Sunderland ; 


ae an On. Frederick's Place; official assignee, Wakley, New castle-upon-Tyne. 

Drivinenps.— March 6, Watts, Upper Bryanston Street, corn-dealer—March 4, 

Wheatley, Commercial Road, Lambeth, lighterman—March 4, Chitty, Shaftesbury, 
crivener—March 5, Swansborough and Oake, Bread Street, warehousemen— March 
10, Simons, Trowbridge, general-dealer—March 7, Collins, Bristol, tailor— March 6, 
Trotman, Liverpool, merchant—March 4, Bates, Leeds, share-broker. 

Centiricate.— 7» be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting. —March 4, Hamer, Blackfriars Road, linen-draper. 

DECLARATIONS OF Divipenps.—Ashley, Fleet Street, carrier; first div. of 1s. 5d. 
Thursday next, and three following Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street—T. and 
FE. Lyon, Birchin Lane, stock-brokers; third div. of 2}d. and first div. of 6s. Ofd. 
on the separate estate of T. Lyon, Thursday next, and three following Thursdays ; 
Graham, Coleman Street—Samson, Essex Ww harf, Strand, coal-merchant; first div. 
of 2)d. Thursday next, and three following Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street— 
Winn, Charlotte Street, Blackfriars Road, gasfitter; first div. of 2s. 10d. Thursday 
next, and three following Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street— Rust, Good Easter, 
Essex, brick-maker; first div. of 2s. 9d. Thurs lay next, and three following Thurs- 
days; Graham, Coleman Street—Copland, Union Street, Whitechapel; first div. of 
4s. 5d. Thursday next, and three following Thursdays ; Graham, Coleman Street— 
Stirton, Chandos Street, Covent Garden, grocer; third div. of 4s. Thursday next, 
and three following Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street—Morton, New Road, 
Whitechapel Road, draper ; second div. of ls. 1l}d. any Wednesday ; Whitmore, 
Basinghall Street—Megary, Love Lane, coal-merchant; fifth div. of 5d. Feb. 13, 
20, 27; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Graves, Mortimer Street, auctioneer; first div. 
of 8jd. Feb. 13, 20, and 27; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Westmore, West Derby, 
joiner; first div. of 2s. 6d. Feb. 20, or any a Thursday; Cazenove, Liver- 
»ool—Williams, Chester, engineer; first div. of 20s. Feb. 13, or any subsequent 
Thursday; Cazenove, Liverpool—Glenny, Liverpool, corn-merchant; first div. of 
ls. Feb. 19, or any subsequent Wednesday; Turner, Liverpool—Burton; fifth div. 
of 8d. Feb. 11, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers —-Camp- 
bell, Regent Street, army-agent ; third div. of 1s. 5d. (on the separate estate,) Feb. 18, 
or any subsequent Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Searle, Tyndal Place, 
Islington, apothecary ; first div. of 5s. Feb. 11, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers. 

Scotcn SEQvESTRATION.—Scobie, Perth, coppersmith, Feb. 17, March 7. 


Friday, February 14, 

Partnersnirs Dissorven.—W. and J. Styant, Lower Sloane Street, plumbers— 
Yoster and Co. Chorlton-upon-Medlock, grocers-—-J. and W. Hale, Upper Fitzroy 
Place, Kentish Town, grocers— Milnes and Brown, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted 
spinners—Cash and Sons, Mansfield, lace thread manufacturers —Avis and Jenks, 
Cardiff, house-decorators—Ward and Co. Manchester, smallware-manufacturers— 
Ward and Co. and Ward and Green, Redditch, merchants—Merrett and Co. Re- 
gent Street, silk-mercers ; as far as regards W. Merrett—Bouser and Co. Bristol, 
grocers—Leech and Booth, Manchester, file-cutters—Hargrave and Ellis, Caistor, 
Lincolnshire, agricultural chemists— and Co. Barnsley, Yorkshire, iron- 
founders ; as far as regards T. as—Swift and Co. Manchester, brickmakers; as 
tar as regards J. Swift—Broadbent and Sons, Gomersal, Yorkshire, cardmakers— 
Nicholson and Clapham, Peterborovgh, chemists—Scott and Hopkins, Plymouth, 
proprietors of the ‘* Plymouth Times, Devonport, Stonehouse, and West of England 
Advertiser "—Chapé and Lefevre, Guildford Street, lithographic-artists —Kershaw 
and Ogden, Manchester, silk-manufacturers—Bradbury and Co. Haslingden, and 
Sugden and Co. Rawtenstall, Lancashire, drapers—Crossley and Co. Halifax, York- 
shire, dyers—Young and White, Devizes, builders—Goodban and Co. Fen hurch 
Street, insurance-brokers— Dunlop and M’Craith, Bradford, Yorkshire, linen-drapers 

Waite and Wardle, Leeds, stock-brokers; as as regards J. Gill-- Airey and 
Chew, Blackburn, plasterers—Drew and Wilkins, Cardiff, sub-contractors on the 
South Wales Railway—Cogar and Barna d, Newgate Street, importers of foreign 
leather boots— Humphries and Saxey, Coleman Street, stay-manufacturers—Smith 
and Jagger, Bradford, Yorkshire, marble-masons—Harrison and Martin, West 
Smithfield, sheep-salesmen—Hollis and Co. Lewisham, surgeons; as far as regards | 
W. M. Hollis—The West of Scotland Guarantee Association. 

Bayxervprtcies ANNULLED.—Cuarirs Witson, Liverpool, dealer in railway shares 
--WiuraM Axsop, Plymouth, potter. 
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Baxsxrvprcy Scurersepep.—BrxsamMin Homan, Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, 
builder. 

BANKRUPTS.—FRANGONLIS Pasto.ron Puatry, Broad Street Buildings, merchant, | 
to surrender March 3, 27: solicitor, Lloyd, Milk Street; official assignee, Edwards, 
Sambrook Court—Peter Woorrton sen. and Perer Woorron jun. Margate, grocers, 
March 1, 29: solicitors, Wright and Bonner, London Street; official assignee, Pen- 
nell, Gnildhall Chambers—Josern Mannino, Birmingham, draper, Feb. 24, March 
24: solicitor, Smith, Birmingham; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham —Eur 
Tertow, Leeds, innkeeper, March 4, 31: solicitors, Robinson and Green, Leeds ; 
official assignee, Hope, Leeds—Hrnry Hvent, Hull, merchant, Feb. 26, April 2: 
solicitors, Wells and Co. Hull; official assignee, Carrick, Hull—Tnomas Bric- 
uovusE, Liverpool, contractor, Feb, 25, March 24: solicitor, Paterson, Liverpool ; 
official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool—Jounx Witsown, St. Helen's, chemical-manu- | 
facturer, Feb. 25, March 24: solicitor, Jevons, Liverpool; official assignee, Morgan, | 
Liverpool. | 

Divipexps.— March 8, Griffiths, Strand, linen-draper—March 7, Bentall, Copthall 
Chambers, stock-broker—March 7, Newton, Dover Street, Piccadilly, milliner 
March 13, Leake, Regent Streat, relievo leather-manufacturer— March 8, Hollings- 
worth, Paddington Street, butcher—-March 8, Hutchinson, River Terrace North, 
City Road, apothecary—March 8, Ross, West Cowes, commission-agent—March 14, 
Cranston, Wimborne Minster, Dorsetshire, cabinet-maker—Mareh 7, Smart, Chan- 
eery Lane, auctioneer— March 7, Black, Wellington Street North, bookseller— March 
7, Clare, Mount Street, house-decorator— March 13, Brooks, Winslow, Buckinzham- 
shire, victualler— March 10, Bayly, Folkestone, cheesemonger— March 17, Crisp jun. 
Beecles, corn-merchant — March 17, Kitchner, Gravel Lane, Southwark, scavenger — 
March 10, Snelling, Brighton, grocer—March 10, Bray, Portsea, trader—March 13, 
Leggatt, Norwich, innkeeper—March 7, Banfill, Edward Street, Langham Place, 
eabinet-maker—March 7, J. and J. F. King, Well’s Row, Islington, builders—March 
7, Dart and Brown, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, coach-lace-manufacturers — 
March 7, T. and W. Stirling, Stratford, slaters—March 7, Forster, Aldgate High 
Street, tailor—March 7, Richardson, Edgeware Road, ironmonger—March 7, God- 
frey, Duddington, Northamptonshire, miller--March Cousens, Wisbeach 
St. Peter's, ship-builder—March 14, Miles, Pontypridd, Glamorganshire, grocer— 
March 7, Pitfield, Tottington Lower End, Lancashire, bleacher— March 11, Swain- 
son and Birchwood, Manchester, manufacturers— March 7, Crosthwaite, Liverpool, 
wmerchant—March 7, Meredith, Tattenhall, maltster—March 7, Banks, Liverpool, 
cattle-salesman--March 13, Page, Wolverhampton, coal-dealer. 

Crntiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— March 13, Bunyard, Mark Lane, seedsman--Mareh 8, Adams, Bow, en- 
giveer—March 10, Eeley, Horsepath, Oxfordshire, butcher—March 14, Berton, 
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Princes Street, Hanover Square, teilor—March 12, Miles, Pontypridd, Glamorgan- 
shire, grocer— March 7, Robinson, Liverpool, sail-maker— March 13, Pitcher, Per- 
shore, Worcestershire, corn-dealer—Feb. 25, Simons, Wibloft, Warwickshire, horse- 
dealer. 

DeciaRATiIons OF Divipenps.—Johnson jun. Uxbridge, common carrier; first and 
final div. of 4s. on new proofs, Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays; 
Groom, Abchurch Lane—Oliver, Blackheath, late commander of the ship Albion; 





third and final div. of 1\d. Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays ; Groom, 
Abchurch Lane—Edridge, Long Acre, wh-maker; second div. of 1\d. Feb. 17, and | 
two subsequent Mondays; Cannan, Birchin Lane—Gill, Plumber's Row, City Road, | 
grocer; first div. of 2s. 3d. Feb. 17, and two subsequent Mondays; Cannan, Birchin | 
Lane—Pyman, St. Osyth, corn-merchant; second div. of 1{d. Feb. 17, and two sub- 
~equent Mondays; Cannan, Birchin Lane—Reynolds, Upper Street, Islington, gro- 
cer ; first div. of 5s. 9d. Feb 17, and two subsequent Mondays ; Cannan, Birchin Lane 

Wright, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, banker; second div. of ls. Feb. 15, and 
any subsequent Saturday; Edwards, Sambrook Court--A. and W. Prior, New Road, 
tonmongers ; first div. of 3s. 9¢. Feb. 15, and three subsequent Saturdays ; Edwards, | 
Sambrook Court. 

Scorcn Srqvestrations.—Towers, Glasgow, stock-broker, Feb. 17, March 10— | 
Smith, Glasgow, grocer, Feb. 19, March 12—M‘Kechnie, Greenock, shopman, Feb. | 
2", March 13—Smith, Kelso, currier, Feb. 21, March 18. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


(Closing Prices.) 





BRITISH FUNDS. 






































































Seturd. | Mondays Tuesday. Wednes.) Thurs. | Friday, 
cmnaunant a 
3 per Cent Consols | 963 oz | 973 | 96 963 | 
Ditto for Account . ° 96) 963 5 | 964 
3 per Cents Reduced 78 | OF | 7h | 8 97 
3} per Cents ...... 985 | «(983 9s} ; 98} 9 
Long Annuities ..... 7} 7} 7} 7} 73] 7 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent... —- 215} | 215 2143 215} | 215 
India Stock, 10} per Cent...... — | 267 | 2655 | 267 —_— 2654 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem 37 pm 55 sv 7 aM 53 
India Bonds, 3} per Cent ........ — | 65pm 64 — 2 | — 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian ....6.eeeceeeeers $p.ct}) — | Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. Ct.) 1053 
Belgian _- 91h Mexican ....6ccccccereseed = 335 
— Michigan . 6— | — 
4 5 — 92} Mississippi (+ 8 — | _— 
5 t— 52 New York (1558) ..... tt — | oo 
i t— -— QDREe cece ccccce t— 106 
Danish ....++secereeecees 3;— 7 Pennsylvania .. 5 — ao 
Du 24- Peruvian...... a 804 
DIRCO .nccccccccccsccseces ‘—- Portuguese it — ao 
French t= : Ditto. .... t— — 
Ditto t— | g Russian 5b — | 1134 
Indiana it=— Spanish . t= 20 
Tilinois .. 6 — | Ditto 3— | 34 
Kentucky ......+.+++ .-|— Ditto (Passive) 4 
Louisiana (Sterling --5 — | 9%exd. | Ditto (Deferred).. _— 
Maryland (Sterling) ...... 5— | MAY Venezuela Active........-cesseeee! ooo 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Banxs— 
Caledonian ......ccseceseveseceee 12) Australasian .........seeeeeee ee 32 
Edinburgh and Glasgow ° St ' British North American . a2 
Eastern Counties 7 | Colonial ........60eeeeee _ 
Great Northern . 8 Commercial of London. 25% 
Great North of England . . | London and Westminst 275 
Great South. and West. Ir 435 OI London Joint Stock .. 17} 
Great Western ......... 925 National of Ireland... 425 
Hull and Selby......... 103} National Provincial .. _ 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 58} Provincial of Ireland , , 424 
Lancaster and Carlisle ........... 72 Vnion of Australia .... a 
London Brighton and South Coasi 98 Union of London... .. 12} 
London and Blackwall, ... ee 7 | Mines— 
London and North-western . 132 } Bolans ....00 coccccescsesevese _ 
Midland ........ceceeeeeees 61 Rrazilian Imperial..... _ 
North British .......... 9 } Ditto (St. John del Rey). 13f 
South-eastern and Dover . | Cobre Copper. .....ccccecceerees 36 
South-western ........:0s.0eeeee 89} |) MisceLtanrous— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick. . 203 Australian Agricultural, ........ 15 
York and North Midland ........ Pay | Camada, ......ceeecees 465 
oC KS— H General Steam .. 284 
East and West India..........+.. 12 Peninsular and UOrienta 70 
London ........6+0++ oe iy Royal Mail Steam ......... 70 
St. Katherine ..........060e00 a 72} South Australian .........00008 2 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 8th day of February 1851. 
188UE DErARTMENT. 










Notes issucd ...cceccccveccvess 27,63 >,220 Government Debt. ........+.++. 

Other Securities ..... . 

Gold Coin and Bullion . 

Silver Bullion, .. 6. ceeeeeeeeees 

£27 638,220 

ARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital .........++ Government Securities in 
RATE co ccccccscsecces ose cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £14,145,696 
Public Deposits* Other Securities. .......6+0000+ 11,834,247 
Other Deposits........ NOS ccccccccocees 8,463,135 





Seven Day and vther Bills..... Gold and Silver Coin ........ ° 


£35,083,022 
ional Debt, & Dividend Accts, 


£35,083 022 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Kanks, Commissioners of Ns 



































BULLION. Per oz. | METALS Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard..... £317 9 | Copper, British Cakes £84 0 0.. 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, British Bars.... 510 0.. 0 0 0 
New Dollars 04g | Lead, British Pig..... 710 @©.. 000 
Silver in Bars, Sta 008 Steel, Swedish Keg... 415 0,.. 0 0 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Feb. 14. 

s. 8. s s s. 4 

Wheat, R.New 32 to ; 2: Maple..... 28 to 30 | Oats, Feed... MtolS 
Fir 34—36 | Barley ...... 17 —18 } White .... 22—24 Fine .. 6 —16 
Old Malting... 22—24 | Boilers ... Poland ... 16—17 
White Malt, Ord, .. 44—46 ) Beans, Ticks, 22—23 Fine .. 17-18 
Fine . Fine «. 46—50 OM once eee 25 — 28 Potato .... 19-20 
Super. , + 23—26 | Indian un, 28—30 Fine ., 20—21 





WEEKLY AVERAGE. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
For the Week ending Feb. 8, 


Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 





















Wheat ... 36s. O/. | Rye ....... 23s. lid.| Wheat ..., 38%. Id. | Rye........ 
Barley .... 22 10 Beans 7 5 | Barley ..... 22 10 | Beans ° 
PED scudes 16 69) «6 Peas ....... 27 O | Oat . 16 69 | Peas......++ 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS 

Town-made .......++++ per sack 40s. to 43s.| Butter—Best Fresh, 14». 0d. per doz. 

BOCOMES 2 recccccccccccccccccces 7 —40 | Carlow, 4i. 6s. to 4. 10s. per ewt. 

Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 33. — 34 Bacon, Irish .......++++ per cwt. 426, to 46, 

Norfolk and Stockton .......... 30 — 32 Cheese, Cheshire .....666.seeees 42 — 60 
American -per barrel 21 — 22 Derby Plain .. “a — it 
Canadian .......seeseeeeees 2 Hams, York .....0.+0eeceeeeeees 6 —7 





Bread, 6d. to 7d. the 41b. loaf. ‘ges, French, per 120, 4s. Od. to 5s, 6d. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT 


Newoare axnp Leapennace.* Smiruricip.* Heap or Carrur at 
‘ s. da. s ad 











s. d, s. d d s. a SMITHFIELD, 
Beef .. 2 dto2 8 to3 8 Friday Monday, 
Mutton 2 8—3 0 —4 6 Beasts. si) 3,541 
Veal 30—3 6 —4 6/| Sheep . 3,040 18,170 
Pork 26-3 0 —4 2) Calves. 214.. 139 
Lamb... 0 0—0 0 — 0 O| Pigs... 295 ws 320 
or 8 Ib. 
HOPS. | WOOL. 
Kent Pockets ......+0ssseeeee 70s.to 81s. Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib, 12d, to 15]4 
Choice ditto.. 80 — 150 | Wether and EWE. cocccscccsccces ll — 12) 
Sussex ditto.... 65 — 76 ‘Leicester Hogget and Wether.... 12 — 0 
Parpham @itto .....ccse00 see 80 — 120 Fine Combing... janseabeunes 105 — 115 





Load of 36 Trusses 
Smiruriecp 


HAY AND STRAW. (Per 
CUMBERLAND Wuarrrcuartt, 


65s. to 70s, 






















Hay, Good... ...cseececees The. to 80s 
laferior . 50 — 65 Sa 6 
New o— 6 o— 0 
ee 78 — 84 71 — 60 
Wheat Straw 23 — 30 21 — 23 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES, 
Rape OW]. ...ccecescccsees perewt. £114 0) Tea, Bohea, fine...per lb." Os, 1d. to O# 3a. 
Refined .. 117 Congou, fin€ .......6+6 14 —i1 6 
Linseed Oil........ ‘ 113 6 Souchong, fine ......... 13 —323 64 
Linseed Oi1-Cake ......... per 1000 9 lv 0 | * In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib. 
Candles, per dozen, 4. 6d. to 5s. 6d. Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 79s. to 109s. 
Moulds (64. per doz. discount) 7s. 0d. G cccccce coos OS == 80s, OF, 
Coals, MettOn....ccescceeseeees 15 9 Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 245. 2}d. 
TeOS wercccccccscesecseeccece 1S 9 West ludia Molasses...., 135. Od. te 15s, 64, 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of 
the WORKS of BRITISH ogg ei is — DAILY, 
from Ten till Five. Ad Cc 





GEORGE NICOL. “Secretary. 


ALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, 


Regent Street, Pall Mall.—The new MOVING pio. 
RAMA Illustrating “OUR NATIVE LAND,” or England 
and the Seasons, is now opea daily, in the Lower Gallery, 
forming a separate exhibition from the Overland Mail, Morn- 
ings at 2; Evenings at 7. Doors open half an hour before each 
Is. ; Stalls, 2s. 6d.; Reserved 
Seats, 3a. The gigantic Diorama of the OvE RL AND MAIL to 
India, from Southampton to Madras and Calcutta, is still ex- 
hibited daily as usual, at 12,3, and 8 o'clock. Admission, ls. ; 
Stalls, 2s. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 3s. 


r ‘4 
JT. MARTIN'S HALL.—MONTHLY 
CONCERTS of ANCIENT and MODERN MUSIC.— 
Under the Direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH.—Mendels- 
sohn's ELIJAH will be performed at the Fourth Concert, on 
Wepnespay Evenine next, Fesrvuary 19th. 
Endersohn, (pupil of Sir George Smart, her first appear- 
ance,) Miss Kearns, Miss Gill, Miss Williams, Miss Kent, Mr. 
Lockey, Mr. Herberte, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Buckland. The Chorus 
will consist of the Members of Mr, Hullah’s First Upper 
School. Reserved Seats, 6s.; Double ditto, 9¢.; Area, 3s.; 
Double ditto, 4s. 6d.; may be had of Mr. Joun Panken, 445, 
West Strand; of the Musicscilers; and at St. Martin's Hall. 
y rad areal 
[)NPRECEDEN TED SUCCESS! IM- 
POSSIBILITIES REALIZED! SALLE, ROBIN, 232, 
Piccadilly, Cowey the Haymarket. SOIREES PARISI- 
ENNES and FANTASTIQUES, this Evening, and every fol- 
lowing Evening, at 8 o'clock. Monsieur and Madame Robin 
will appear; and on Wepnespay and Faipay Mornings at 
half-past 2 o’clock,a Morning Performance. Tickets as usual, 
of Messrs. Mircnect, Sams, ANprews, Evers and Co. Chil- 
dren under ten years of age half-price. 


10 AMATEURS — STUDIOS for 

DRAWING, 114, New Bond Street.—Messrs. DICKIN- 

SON’S STUDIOS are NOW OPEN, with Classes, conducted 
by able Artists, for the study of the Figure and Landscape. 


KON OMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. 

Chairman. 
Henry Frederic un Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

a Advantages—' The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual 

8 
the wh ang of the Profits divided among the Assured every 

fth Y 

The =m Y, 274,0007. was added io Policies at the last Divi- 
sion, which produced an average Bonus 6241. per Cent on 
the Premiums paid. 

The Assurance Fund execeds 1,000,000/. Income 180,0008. 
per Annum, 
. seams granted on such Policies as are purchaseable by the 

jociety 
For particulars apply ™ ALEX. MACDONALD, Secretary, 
6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
































Under the especial Patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen and Field-Marshal his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, K.G. K.T. K.P. G.C.B. and G.CM.G. 


r + 
HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, 
and EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Established a.p. 1837. 
FOR GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES. 
13, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
Directors. 
Colonel Sir Frederick Smith, K.H. F.R.S. R.B. Chairman. 
James Frederick Nugent Daniell, Esc 
Admiral the Right Hon. Sir 
G. Cockburn, G.C.B. Rear- 
Admiral of the United 
Kingdom. Bt. G.C.H, 
Major-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, 
General Sir Thomas Brad- 
ford, G.C.B. G.C.H. 
Lt.-Gn.Sir J.Gardiner,K.C.B. 
Major-Gen. Sir Hew D. Ross, 
K.C.B. Deputy-Adjt.-Gen. 
RL. Artillery. 

Capt. Sir G. Tack, R.N. F.R.S. 
Maj.-Gn.Taylor, C.B. C.8. Hill, K. . 
Bankero—Mesars. putts and Co. 59, Strand. 
Physician—Sir Charles Fergusson Forbes, M.D. K.C.H. F.L.S, 
Counsel—J. Measure, Esq. 4, Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
Solicitor—Stephen Garrard, Esq. 13, Suffolk Street, Pall 
Mall East. 

Actuary—John Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator 
and President of the Institute of Actuaries, 

Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every 
profession and station in life, and for every part of the world, 
with the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the 






Maj > 

Maj. Gen. Arnold, K.H. K.C. 
Peary Hair, Esq. 4 a 
Capt. William Tan 





Wm. Chard, Esq. Navy ae. 
Wilbraham "Taylor, ee 






rG. Pollock,G CB. 

Capt. William Cuppage, R.N. 

Capt. Michael Quin, R.N. 

Maj.-Ger rDudiey St. Leger 
1 











ics. 

The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon sound prin- 
ciples with reference to every Colony, and by payment ofa 
moderate addition to the Home Premium, in case of increase 
of risk, persons assured in this office may change from one 
climate to another without forfeiting their policies. 

Four-fifths of the Profits are divided among the assured. 

__ JOSE PH CARTWRIG iT BRE TTE ELL, Secretary. 


Y a , 
QUPERB NOVELTIES IN PAPIER 
hO MACHE, at MECHI’S, 4, Leadenhall Street, London. 
A visit to his Establishment will prove that there is not in 
London another such Steck of Elegancies. They consist of 
Tables, Envelope-Cases, Netting-Boxes, Companions, Cabi- 
nets, Jewel-Cases, Work-Doxes, Dressing-Cases, Tea-Cad- 
dies, Hand and Pole Screens, Card-Racks, Table -Ink- 
stands, Regency Writing-Desks, Portfolios, Playing-Cards, 
and Visiting-Card-Cxses, Cigar and Bottle Cases, Note and 





Vocalists—Mrs. | 





Cake Baskets; also um sssortment of Needle-Cases in Pearl | 


and Tortoiseshell, Silver and Gold Pencil-Cases, Pen-Holders, 
and other Artic les suitable for Presents. Inventor of the 
Patent Castellated Tooth-Brush. 


RNAMENTAL CLOCKS. — Recently 
received from Paris, a large variety of Fourteen-day 
CLOCKS, to strike the hours and half-hours, in ormolu, mar- 
ble, and china. The designs are pastoral and historical, and 
include a few of great merit in the style of Louis XIV. The 
rice is four, five, and seven guineas each, and upwards.—A, 
8B. Savory and Sons, 9, Cornhill, London, opposite the statue 

of the Duke of Wellington. 
OT HS. 


>} LOOR Cc L 
in rn 


Best quality, warranted ..... 2s. 6d. 
Persian and Turkey pattern. 2s, Od. ditte 
Common Floor Cloth ........ 2s. ditto 
COCOA FIBRE MATS and M ATTING 
JAPANNED FOLDING SCREENS from 32s. 
JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, New Oxford Street. 


; = Tr ; ; 
I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 
PILLS AN EXCELLENT REMEDY FOR OLD 
WOUNDS, SORE LEGS, and SCROFULA.—Mr. Turner, 
of Penshurst, suffered for two years from a dreadful sore 
leg’; the diseased part extending from the foot to the knee, 
and causing a severe scorbutic affection, which spread over 
the whole surface of the leg. He tried every available re- 
medy, without being able to heal or even do the least good 
whatever to it. At length he commenced using Holloway's 
Ointment and Pills; and, to the astonisnment of himself 
and others who had seen the dreadful state his leg was in, 
these fine medicines effected a sound cure in about five 
weeks. Sold by all Medicine Venders, and at Professor 
Hoxtowayr’'s Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 

















PPETITE AND DIGESTION IM- 


PROVED.—LEA AND PERRINS' WORCESTER- 
SHIRE SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, 
Chops, and all Roast Meat, Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, 
Curries, and Salad, and by its tonic and invigorating per- 
ties enables the stomach to perfectly digest the food. The 
daily use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best safe- 
guard to health. Sold by the Proprictors, Lea and Perrins, 
6, Vere Street, Oxford Street, London, and 68, Broad Street, 
Worcester; also by Messrs. Barc lay and Sons, Messrs. Crosse 
and Blackwell, and other Oilmen and Merchants, London ; 
and generally by the principal Dealers in Sauce. N.B.—To 
guard against imitations,see that the names of “ Lea and 
Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


+1, * y , Yr 
] INNEFORD'’S PURE FLUID MAG- 

NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is admirably ada aptes d for delicate female $s, 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour oe AE digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious, 
Prepared by Drxxerorp and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 


prety THOUSAND CURES WITH- 

OUT MEDICINE, by DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD,.—*‘ Twenty-five years’ nervousness, con 
stipation, indigestion, and debility, from which I had suffered 
great misery, and which no medicine could remove or re- 
lieve, have been effectually cured by Du Barry's Revalenta 
Arabica Food ina very short time.—W. Reeves, Pool An- 
thony, Tiverton.” “Bight years’ yspepsia, nervousness, 
de bility, with cramps, spasms, and nausea, for which my ser- 
vant had consulted the adv of many, have been effectually 
removed by Du Barry's delicious health- restoring food in a 

very short time. I shall be happy to answer any inquiries.— 
Rev. John W. Flavell, Ridiington Rectory, Norfolk.” “ Three 
years’ excessive pervousness, with pains in my neck and left 
arm, and general debility, which rendered my life very mise- 
rable, has been radically removed by Du Barry's health- 
restoring, food. —Alexs. Stuart, Archdeacon of Ross, Skibbe 
reen.” “Fifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, 
nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, 
sickness at the stomach, and vyomitings, has been removed 
by Du Barry's excellent food.—Maria Jolly Wortham, Ling, 
near Diss, Norfolk." Copies of testimonials of 50. 000 cures 
(including those of Lord Stuart de Decies, Major- General Tho- 
mas King, Drs. Ure, Shorland, and Harvey) gratis. In canis- 
ters, with full instructions, Ilb., 2s. 9d.; 21b., 4s. 6d.; 5Ib., 
lls. ; 121b., 228. ; super-retined—5lb., 22 ; lolb., 33s. The 1olb. 
and, 12Ib. carriage free.—Du Barry a d Co. 127, New Bond 
Street, London; Hedges and Butler, 155, Regent Street ; 
Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Piccadilly ; ‘Abbiss, 60, Grace- 
church Street; and through all grocers and chemists. Genuine 
only with Du Barry’ s signs ature. 


) ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH-BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, ls. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, whieh do notsoften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercars, Bineter, and 
Co.'s sole establishment, 130 8, Oxford Street. 


|) ESSRS. NICOLL’S REGISTERED 
4 PALETOT. This garment exemplifies in its character- 
istics the general excellence and moderate prices observed 
throughout the Establishment. 

DRESS for EVENING or MORNING WEAR has its al- 
lotted space. 

UNIFORMS—Naval, Military, and Diplomatic, present, in 
their department, the unusual aspect of fair prices for cash. 

ROBES—Maunicipal, Clerical, &c. have separate rooms, and 
are placed on the same footing with the above. 

BOYS’ CLOTHING—This is a new department, wherein 
provision is also made for the display of much elegance and 
economy. 

THE CITY ESTABLISHMENT corresponds with the 
above, and is at ‘ORNHILL, the entrance to the Shipping 
Department being in Change Alley. 

ICOLL’S TOGA can be used either as a cloak for the 
shoulders or a wrapper for the knees ; it is registered 6 and 7 
Vict., cap. 65, and can be hadin London only, of H. J. and D. 
NICOLL, MERCHANT CLOTHIERS, PALETOT PATEN- 
TEES, and MANUFACTURERS of CLOTH, REGENT 
STREET (from 114 to 120 inclusive), and 22, CORNHILL. 

CAUTION—Many have assumed the use of the word “ Pale- 
tot,” but Messrs. Nicoll are the sole patentces of the design 
and material (in winter or summer substances) employed in 
the manufacture of this inexpensive and gentlemanly article 
of costume ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS. 
11ER SPRICHT MAN DEUTSCH. 

WUL SI PARLA ITALIANO. 

AQUI HABLASE EL ESP ANOL 


y XHIBITION OF FICL. AL C ATA- 
‘4 LOGUES.—ADVERTISEMENTS are now being 
received for the First Edition of a Quarter of a Million 
of the Small Catalogue ; also for the Illustrated, and 
German and French Catalogues. 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
CLOWES AND SONS, Printers. 
Office, 29, New Bridge Street, Bl: ac kfriars. 


NEW WORK ON THE SCIENCE OF POL ITICS. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s.; by post, 13s. 
PRO- 


HE THEORY OF HUMAN 
GRESSION, and Natural Probability of a Reign 
of Justice. 
From Sir William Hamilton, Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics, University of Edinburgh. 

** Although on sundry matters of detail I may enter- 
tain a different opinion, I must express my admira- 
tion of the talent and spirit of independence with which 
the book is written; whilst it is still more gratifying 
to find that the reasoning and conclusions of the author 
on the all-important subject of which he treats are in 
strict conformity with the interests of religion and 
morality.”—W. Hamiron. 

“We pledge ourselves that whether the reader of 
this volume agree with its writer or differ from him, 
he will rise from it with new and enlarged ideas.” 
Hven MILier. 

“ A very slight examination of this work will be 
sufficient to convince any unprejudiced reader that he 
has met with an author who understands his subject— 
who is in possession of clear and well-defined views, 
and of the power of stating them with a vigorous 
earnestness worthy of the theme.”—Atheneeum. 
Jounstone & Hunter, 26, Paternoster Row, London; 

and 15, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 



















































This day is published, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. 

E LI O; a Vision of Reality, 
HERVOR; and other Poems. By Parrick Scorr, 
London: Cnapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


THOMAS WRIGHT, ESQ. F.S.A, 
Immediately, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
\ARRATIVES OF MAGIC AND SOR- 
A CERY. By Tuomas Waicut, Esq. F.8.A. Au- 
thor of ‘‘ England under the House of Hanover, illus- 

trated by the Caricatures and Satires of the Day.” 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, (Publisher 
in Ordinary to her Majest ty.) 


Now ready, Part II. price 7d. of a Collected Edit. of the 
\ RITINGS of DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
The Series ggg with the History of ST, 
GILES AND ST. JA 
“ This issue is Be my not only for the intrinsic 
and durable quality of the writings which are to com- 
ose it, but also on account of the difficulties which 
ave long beset the collector of contemporary litera- 
ture in the attempt to obtain the various dramas, essays, 
sketches, and tales, which constitute Mr. Jerrold’s 
* works’ Atheneum. 

London: Published at the “ Punch” Office, 85, Fleet 
Street ; and sold by all Booksellers in Town & Country. 

THE OLDEN TI M E.—8vo. cloth extra, price 7s. 6d. 

YLIMMERINGS IN THE RK ; 

Wor Lights and Shadows of the Olden Time. By 
F. Somnen MERRYWEATHER. 

**The volume before us offers valuable assistance; it 
enables the general reader to form some clear picture of 
the men and women of the ancient world, as they 
fought, as they feasted, as they prayed. ”_Atheneun. 

Also, by the same Author, ‘feap. 8vo. cloth extra, 
price 3s. 6d. 

LIVES AND ANECDOTES OF MISERS; or the 
Passion of Avarice Displayed. 

“ Written with great power.” — Dispatch. 

Simpxix, Marsnatt, and Co.; and Pall Bookselle TS. 


M R. 
a 
VOLUME IIT. OF 


| Files OF THE PRINCESSES OF 
ENGLAND. 

















13, Great Marlborough Street. 


coL BU N’S 
NEW PU BL ICATIONS. 


By Mary Anne Evererr Grery, 
Editor of the “ Letters of Royal & Illustrious Ladies.” 
With Portraits, 10s. 6d. bound. 


I. 
\ R. DISRAELYS LIFE and REIGN 
of CHARLES I. New Edition, revised by the 
Author and edited by his Son B. Disrarit, M.P. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
‘* By far the most important work on the important 
age of Charles I. that modern times have produced.” — 
Quarterly Review. 


\ ADAM DORRINGTON OF THE 
DENE ; the Story of a Life. 
By Writ1am Howrrt, Author of ‘“* The Year-Book 
of the Country,” “* The —_ and the Hamlet,” Xc. 
3 vols. 


Iv. 

IME THE AVENGER. By the 
Author of *‘ Emilia Wyndham,” &c. 3 vols. 

“One of the most touching tales we ever read.” — 


John Bull, 
7 

a Story of the Rich and the Poor. 

By 8S. W. Futtom, Esq. 3 vols. 

“ The changes and transitions are very clever, and 
there is unquestionable skill and knowledge of the sub- 
ject. The book is directed by a very praiseworthy 
aim.” — Examiner. 


vI. 
\ ERKLAND; a Story of Scottish 
pA Life. By the Author of “* Margaret Maitland.” 
3 vols. 
“The popularity of that most remarkable work 
* Margaret Maitland’ will be even surpased by ‘ Merk- 
land.” "— Critic. 


NEW BOOKS _ 
JUST READY FOR PUBLICATION BY 
SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. 


I. 
HE STONES OF VENICE. 
Volume the First. THE FOUNDATIONS. 

By Jonny Ruskry, Author of ‘The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture,” &c. 

With Twenty-one Plates and numerous: Wood-cuts, 

imperial 8vo. embossed cloth. 

(in a few days.) 


1. 
\ ILITARY MEMOIRS of LIEUTE- 
4 NANT-COLONEL JAMES SKINNER, C.B. 
Commanding a Corps of Irregular Cavalry in the Hon. 
E. I. Company’s Service. 
By J. Bariusre Fraser, Esq. 
Two volumes. Post 8vo. with Portraits, 21s. cloth. 


ut. 
HE BRITISH OFFICER: 
his Position, Duties, Emoluments, Privileges, &c. 
B H. Srocque.er. 
One volume, 8vo. 


Iv. 
OS E DOUGtTL A S: 
or the Autobiography of a Minister’s Daughter. 
Two volumes, post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 
London: Smrra, EL DER, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


DAUGHTER OF NIGHT 


Third Edition, price 8s ; with Key, ls. 6d. 
1 ERMAN, in ONE VOLUME, contain- 


J ing a Grammar, Exercises, a Reading-Book, aud 
a Vocabulary of 4500 Words synonymous in German 
and English. By Fatck-Lrepaun. 

** To those who would attain a practical use of the 
language, with a moderate expenditure of time and 
labour, this work will be a welcome help.” —Jiustrated 
News. 

**We cordially recommend this volume as offering 
facilities to the student not elsewhere to be met with 
It is the very best introduction to the language a nd 
literature of Germany that we are acquainted with.” 
Douglas | Jerrold’s New: spaper. 


farrraker and Co.; and all Booksellers. 
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PAPAL AGGRESSION. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price Is. 
HE SPEECH of the Right Hon. LORD 
JOHN RUSSELL on the PAPAL AGGRESSION, 
delivered in the House of Commons on Friday, Feb. 
Tth: with an Appendix. Published by Permission of 
Lord John Russell. 
London : LoneMan, Brown, Green, and LoneMANs. 
———~ PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 
Now ready, price 5s. with a Portrait of Robert Stephen- 
*son, Inventor of the Railway Tubuls ar Bridge, 
TEAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE 
j and ART for 1851: exhibiting the most important 
Discoveries and Improvements of the Past Year in all 
Branches of Science and the Arts. By Joun Tinps, 
Editor of the ** Arcana of Science. 
Davip Bocve, Fleet Street. 

Just ; published, 1 ol. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 
MIETY LESSON ON THE 
I MENTS of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. By 
Dr. A. Hrimann, Professor of the German Language 
and Literature, in University College. 

D. Nerr, 270, Stre and. 





The | Hundre d and Fiftieth Thous: and, |, Is. 3d. 

UTLINES of the HISTORY of ENG- 
( LAND; with Questions on each Chapter, and 
Wood-cuts. Published under the Direction of the 
Committee of General Literature and Education ap- 
yointed by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. —London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 


The Twelfth Thousand, strongly bound, 6s. 
CHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND; 
abridged from Gleig’s Family History of England; 
with copious Chrono ogy, List of Conte mporary Sove- 
reigns, and Questions for Examination. IP ublished 
under the Direction of the Committee of General Lite- 
rature and Education appointed by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 
** The best of the numerous class especially written 
for instruction.” — Quarterly Review. 
London : Joun w. Parker, West Strand. 





The Thirty- fourth Thousand, with Wood-cuts, 2s. 6d. 
UTLINES of SACRED HISTORY, 
from the Creation of the World to the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem; with Questions on each Chapter. 
Published under the Direction of the Committee of 
General Literature and Education appointed by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
‘London: Joun W. Parken, West Strand. 


The Hundred and Twenty- fifth Thousand, with M: aps 
Ay nd Wood-cuts, 10d. 

(p= 2S of GEOGRAPHY; with 
Questions on each Chapter. Published ender the 

Direction of the Committee of General Literature and 

Education appointed by the Society for Promoting 

Christian Knowledge. 

London : Joun W. 


> Twenty-first Thousand, 

7 LEM ENTS of ANCIENT HISTORY; 

with Questions on each Chapter, 
The Tenth Thousand, 2s. 

ELEMENTS of MODERN HISTORY; 
tions on each Chapter. 
of the Committee of General Literature 
—_——- by the Society for Promoting Christian 
hnowled L, ondon : Jon w. PARKER, Ww e st Strand. 


Published for the Society for the Re orm of 
Colonial Government 
te SUPREMACY OF 
TAIN NOT INCONSISTENT WITH SELF- 
GOVERNMENT FOR THE COLONIES. By Henry 
Turing. S8vo. 2s. 





West Strand, 


PARKER, 





STATEMENT OF orn CAPE CASE. By C.B 
Apper.ey, M.P. 8vo. 1s. 
SECOND ANNI AL ADDRESS of the SO- 
CIETY. 2d. 
London: PARKER, West Strand. 


Joun W. 


* The faithful, impartial, and eloquent histor ian.” 
Sur R "s Specch. 
This day is published, a new, revised, and cheaper 
Edition, (being the Fifth) of the first volume of 
] ISTORY of the WAR in the PENIN- 
SULA. By Major-Gen. Sir Wintiam Narrer. 
To be comple ted in six monthly volumes post 8vo. 
with 55 Maps and Plans, price 10s, each. 
T. and W. Boonr, Publishers, 29, New Bond Street. 
N.B. A few odd volumes to complete sets of the 
former large type Editions may be had on early ap- 
plicat ation. 





“Now re ady in one » handsome vol. 8vo. illustrated with 
37 Plates and 192 Wood-cuts, half-Morocco, 1/. 1s. 
7 E ROMAN WALL; an Historical, 

Topographical, and Descriptive Account of the 
Barrier of the lower Isthmus extending from the Tyne 
to the Solway, deduced from numerous Personal Sur- 
veys, By the Rev. Jounx CoLttinowooo Bruce, M.A. 

London: J. Russe. Surru, 4, Old Compton Street, 
Soho. Neweastle-on-Tyne: W. Sano and G. B. Ricu- 
ARDSON, 





MESSRS. HOPE & Co.'s 8 ; NE W PUBLICATIONS. 


hs E STATESM AN *S PORTFOLIO and 

PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. will be publish- 
ed on the Ist of March, and continued Monthly, price 
ls. Will be found invaluable to Statesmen and others 
interested in the acts of the British Senate. 





I. 

MUSGRAVE, a Story of Gilsland Spa; and other 
Tales. By Mrs. Gorpox, Author of ** Kingsconnell,” 
Xe. Xe. On the 25th. In 2 vols. post 8vo. Early orders 
solicited. Int. 

FACSIMILE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF JU- 
NIUs, LORD CHESTERFIELD, and MRS. C. 
DAYROLLES. Showing that the wife of Mr. Solomon 
Dayrolles was the Amanuensis employed in copying the 
Letters of Junius for the Printer. With a Postscript to 
the first Essay on Junius and his Works. By WILLIAM 
a Author of ** The heated of Language.’ 

rice 2s, 

THE RECOLLEC TIONS OF A RIFLEMAN’S 
WIFE AT HOME and ABROAD. By Mrs. Col. Frrz- 
Matnice. Onthe 4th. In 1 vol. post 8vo, 

London : Horr and Co. Publishers, 14, Great 
Marlborough Street, 





ELE- | 


with Ques- | 
Published under the Direction | 
and Education | 


| HEBREW RECOR DS; 


GREAT BRI- | 


| volume now before us, 





NEW WORKS. 
THE COTTON and COMMERCE of INDIA; 


considered in Relation to the Luterests of Great 
Britain. With Remarks on Railway Communica- 
tion in the Bombay Presidency. By Joun Cuar- 
MAN, Founder and late Manager of the Great India 
Peninsular Railway Company. vo. cloth, 12s. 

“Promises to be one of “the most useful treatises that have 
been furnished on this important subject . It is distin 
guished by a close and logical style, coupled with an accu 
racy of detail which will, in a great measure, render it a 
text-book.”’— Times, Jan. 22, 1851. 

“Mr. Chapman's great practical knowledge and experience 
of the subject upon which he treats have enabled him tocol 
lect an amount of information, founded upon facts, such as 
we believe has never before been laid before the public. The 
all-important question of supply, production, and prices of 
cotton in India, as well as the commercial and financial ques 
tions connected with it, are ably treated.""—Morning Chronicle 

“Written by an intelligent, painstaking, and well-inform 
. Nothing can be more correct than his 
views, so far as they extend ; his survey and character of dis 
tricts ; his conclusions as to the supply the earth can yield ; 
and his assertion that the cost of transit is with Indian cot- 
ton the first and ruling clement of i quien. "—Daily News 


NEW WORK BY Biss “MARTINE AU 








ed gentleman 


AND MR. 


PKINSON, 
LETTERS on the LAWS of MAN’S NA- 
TURE and DEVELOPMENT. By H. G. Ar- 


Kinson and Harner Martirxgav. Post Svo, 


cloth, price 9s. 


SOCIAL STATICS ; 


tialto Human Happiness Specified, and the 
of them Developed. By Herperr Srencer. 
cloth, price 12s, 

“The author of the present work is no ordinary thinker 
and no ordinary writer; and he gives us in language that 
sparkles with beauties, and in reasoning at once novel and 
elaborate, precise and logical and very comprehensive and 
complete exposition of the rights of men in society. The 
book is calculated to give an impulse to thought and to in 
terest the public mind on subjects of the very highest im 
portance and the most abstract nature. It is distinguished by 
good feeling and close reasoning, and will mark an epoch in 
the literature of scientific morality.” —Bconomist. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS. 
Author of “* Mirabeau : 
cloth, price 6s. 

“ This work is the production of a thoughtful mind and of 

an ardent and earnest spirit It is well deserving of a 

perusal in extenso by all those who refiect on so important a 


or the Conditions essen- 
first 
Svo. 








By Joun Srorrs Surrn. 
a Life History.” Post 8vo. 


theme as the future destiny of their native country ."—Morn- 
ing Chronicle, 
THE CREED of CHRISTENDOM; its 


By WitiiaM 


Youndations and Superstructure. 
(Jn the press. 


RKarupone Greco. 8vo. cloth. 


THE SIEGE of DAMASCUS; an Historical 
Novel. By James Nisper, Esq. In 3 vols. post 
8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. [ Will be ready Feb. 22d, 


THE BISHOP'S WIPE; FE; a Tale of the Pa- 
pacy. Translated from the German of Leopold 
Schefer. Together with an Historical Notice ot the 
Period to which it relates—being that of Gregory 
VIL. By Mrs. J. R. Svoparr. Feap. Svo. cloth gilt, 
ds. 





an Historical Inquiry 


concerning the Age, Authess hip, and Authenticity 


of the Old Testament. By the Rev. Dr, Gries, 
8vo. cloth, price 10s, 6d. 
RELIGIOUS SC El PTICISM and INFI- 


DELITY; their History, Cause, Cure, and Mission. 
By Jou Atrrep LanGrorp. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
*Commending the ability displayed in the writer's 

rescare che 8.’ —Atheneum., 


AN TIISTORICAL , ANALYSIS of CHRIS- 
TIAN CIVILIZATION, By L. Rayvmonp pr Ve- 
nicour. In | vol. post 8vo. cloth, 10s. Gd. 

An immense body of inf rmation is comprised in the 
and this too embracing all the great 
points in the civil and ecclesiastical history of every country 
in Europe.”’—Banner of Ulster 


THE HISTORY of ANCIENT ART among 
the GREEKS. By Joun Wixckcemax, From the 
German, by G. H. Lover. Demy vo. cloth, with 
Illustrations, 12s. 

* Such a work ought to be in the library of every artist and 
man of taste ; and even the most general reader will find in it 
much to instruct and much to interest him,"’—Adas 


THE LIFE of JEAN PAUL FR. RICHTER. 
Compiled from various sources. Together with 
his Autobiography. Translated from the German. 
Second Edition. Illustrated with a Portrait en- 
graved on Steel. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT’S LETTERS 
toa FEMALE FRIEND. A Complete Edition. 
Translated from the Second German Edition, by 
Carnertne M. A. Covurrr, Author of * Visits to 
Beechwood Farm,” ** Lucy's Half-Crown,” &c. In 
2 vols. small 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“ Possess not only high intrinsic interest, but an interest 
arising from the very striking circumstances in which they 
originated.’'—Manchester Braminer. 


THE ARTIST'S MARRIED LIFE: being 
that of ALBERT DURER. For devout Disciples 
of the Arts, Prudent Maidens, as wellas for the 
Profit and Instruction of all Christendom, given to 
the light. Translated from the German of Leopold 
Schefer, by Mrs. J. R. Sropart. Feap. 8vo. orna- 
mental binding, 6s. 

“Itisa very pure and delightful composition.’ 


HEARTS in MORTMAIN, and CORNELIA: 
a Novel. Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
“ Koth stories contain matter of thought and reflection 
which would set up a dozen conunonplace circulating-libraiy 
productions.’'—Ezvaminer 


THE PROGRESS of the INTELLECT, as 
exemplified in the Religious Development of the 
Greeks and Hebrews. By R. W. Mackay, Esq. 
2 vols. 5vo. cloth, price 24s. 


London : Joun CuarMan, 14 





—Athenaum 





2, Strand. 





2. 
| SECOND LATIN BOOK and PRACTICAL 


CLASSICAL WORKS 


By the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. Rector of Lyndon, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Arranged under Numbers for 
Progressive Tuition. 


1, 

I ENRY’S FIRST LATIN’ BOOK. 
Eighth Edition. 3s. The object of this work 
(which is founded on the principles of imitation and 
frequent repetition) is to enable the pupil to do exer- 
cises from the first day of his beginning his Accidence. 
It is recommended by the Oxford Diocesan Board 
of Education as a useful work for Middle or Com- 
mercial Schools; and adopted at the National So- 

ciety’s Training College at Chelsea. 


GRAM- 

MAR. 

F InST 
the 

Fourth Edition. 2s. 
ditional Exercises. 


Fourth Edition, 4s. 
VERSE BOOK. An easy Introduction to 
Latin Hexameter and Pentameter. In 12mo, 
Also, Part Il. containing ad- 
ls. 


HISTORLE ANTIQUE EPITOME, from Cornelius 


Nepos, Justin, &c. With English Notes, Rules for 
Construing, Questions, Geographical Lists, Xe. 


Fourth Edition. 4s. 

ECLOGZ OVIDIAN £; with English Notes, &c. 
Seventh Edition. 2s. 6d. This work is from the 
Fifth Part of the * Lateinisehes Elementarbuch ” of 
Professors Jacobs and Diring, which has an immense 
circulation on the Continent and in America. 

PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION, Eighth Edition. 6s. 6d. This 
work is founded on the principles of imitation and 
frequent repetition, Itis at once a Syntax, a Vo- 
cabulary, and an Exercise Book ; and considerable at- 
tention has been paid to the subject of Synonymes. 
It is now used at all, or nearly all, the Public Schools. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS, Part Il. With Questions and 
Answers, and an imitative Exercise ou each Chapter. 
Third Edition. In l2mo. 4s, 

VIRGILIL OPERA, Vol. Il. (En, 1—6.) Addita 
est, Interpretatio ex Adnotationibus Heynii, Wander- 

lichii, Wagneri, Forbigeri, aliorum excerpta, In 


Svo. 12s. 

ECLOGX HORATIAN. E, Pars I. (Carmina) 5s.; 
Pars II. (Sermones) 4s. Addita est FAMI- 
LIARIS INTERPRETATIO ex Adnotationibus 


Mitscherlichii, Doeringii, Orellii, aliorum excerpta. 
(The objectionable passages are omitted from this 


Edition. 
SECOND PART of the PRACTICAL IN- 
TRODUCTION to LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 


TION, containing the Doctrine of the Latin Par- 
ticles. With Vocabulary and an Anti-barbarus. 
cond Edition. 5s. 


Se- 


with ENGLISH 
Part Il. 


5. 

SELECTIONS from CICERO, 
NOTES Part I. (ORATIONS 4s. 
(from the EPISTLES.) 5s. 

PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN VERSE 
COMPOSITION, Contents: 1. ** Ideas” for Hex- 
ameter and Elegiae Verses; 2. Aleaics; 3. Sapphics ; 
4. The other Lloratian Metres; 5. Appendix of Poeti- 
cal Phraseology, and Hints on Versitication. Second 
Edition. In Svo. 5s. 6d, 

HANDBOOKS of GRECIAN and ROMAN ANTI- 
QUITIES. ‘Translated from Prof. Bojesen (by the 
Rev. R. B. Paut and the Rev. ‘T. K. Anwoxp.) 
Price 3s. 6d. each. 


| ECLOG.XY HISTORIC_E; or Selections from the Ro- 








man Historians. l2mo. 4s. 


EXERCISES. 





LONGER LATIN Part I. 8vo, 
8. Also, Part Il. 4s. Just published. 
MATERIALS for TRANSLATING into LATIN, 
From the German of Grotefend, with Notes and 
Excursuses. Second Edition. In S8vo. 7s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, 5 or with 
an Account of the Greek Dialects, Gs. The Ac- 
count of the Greek Dialects separately, ls. Gd. 
FIRST GREEK — on the Plan of Henry's 


First Latin Book. 


PRACTICAL INTRODU CTION to GREEK ACCI- 


DENCE. With ~~ Exercises and Vocabulary. 
Fourth Edition. 5s. 6¢ 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK 


PROSE COMPOSITION, Seventh Edition. 6s, 6¢, 
This work, which is nearly on Ollendorff’s plan, con- 
sists of a Greek Syntax founded on Buttmann’s, and 
easy Sentences te be translated into Greek, after 
given Examples and with given Words. Also, the 
Seeond Part (on the Particles,) 8vo. 6s. 6d. Ready. 

PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK CON- 
STRUING. 6s. 6d. 

L — ER GREEK GRAMMAR. Second Edition, 


6d. 
HOME RI ILIAS, Lib. 1.—IV. 


7s. 6d. 
OLYNTHIAC —— of DEMOSTHENES. 


With English Notes. 


With English Notes. 


— AJ as ot surHocL ‘ES. With English Notes. 
s.— Ready. 
THE ATHENIAN STAGE: a Handbook for Stu- 


dents. 4s. 

HANDBOOK of GREEK SYNONYMES. 6s. 6d. 

HANDBOOKS of—1l. ANCIENT, 2. MEDIAVAL, 
and 3. MODERN — APUY and HISTORY. 
6s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. e 

DOE = 3 i. ANDBOOK of LATIN SYNO- 
NYMES. 7s. 6d. 

A e = cL. ASSICAL ATLAS (containing 15 Maps.) 


6d. 

cL AsSIC AL ~~)“ opeamaameeaal 
Schools. Pri 

ENGLISH GRAMM AR for CLASSICAL SCHOOLS, 
Fourth Edition. 4s. 6d. 

FIRST GERMAN BOOK ; on the 7 of Henry's 
First Latin Book. 5s. 6d.—Key. 2s. 

READING COMPANION to the FiRST GERMAN 
BOOK. 4s. 

i. oy ge se GERMAN VOCABULARY, 
new Plan. 

FIRST TRENCH BOOK; on the Plan of Henry's 
First Latin Book. 5s. 6d.—Key, 2s. 6d. 

i naga of FRENCH VOCABULARY, on anew 
Plan 


PAPERS (93) for 


on a 


Gd. 
RIV! INGTONS, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


I 


LAVENGRO. 
BY GEORGE BORROW. 


With Portrait. Three volumes post 8vo. 30s. 


II. 


THE LEXINGTON PAPERS. 


OR THE OFFICIAL AND PRIVATE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE OF ROBERT SUTTON, 
While Minister at Vienna, 1694-8. 
8vo. 4s. 


III. 


ENGLAND AS IT IS; 
POLITICAL, SOCIAL, AND INDUSTRIAL. 
By WILLIAM JOHNSTONE. 

2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

IV. 


MILITARY EVENTS IN ITALY, 


1848-9. From the German. 
By LORD ELLESMERE. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 


Vv. 

BISHOP STANLEY. 
MEMOIR, ADDRESSES, AND CHARGES. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

VI. 


A 
VOYAGE TO THE 


By Author of “ Paddiana,” 


MAURITIUS. 


Post 8vo. 9s, 6d. 


VII. 
THE LAW OF 


NAVAL COURTS MARTIAL. 


By WILLIAM HICKMAN, R.N. 
8vo. 10s. 6a. 


VIII. 

A MANUAL OF 
ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. 
By 8IR CHARLES LYELL. 
Wood-cuts. 8vo. 12s. 


Ix. 


THE SAXON IN IRELAND; 


Mw Rambles of an Englishman in Search of a Settle- 
ment. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


x. 
CHRISTIANITY IN CEYLON: 
ITS INTRODUCTION AND PROGRESS. 
By SIR EMERSON TENNENT. 
Wood-cuts. 8vo. 4s. 


xI. 
THE PALACES OF NINEVEH 
AND PERSEPOLIS RESTORED: AN ESSAY. 


By JAMES FERGUSSON. 
Wood-cuts. 8vo. 16s. 


I or 
PAINTING IN ITALY. 


Edited by SIR CHARLES EASTLAKE. 
2d Edition, with 100 Wood-cuts. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


XIII. 


ADMIRALTY MANUAL 
OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY. 
21 Edition, revised. Post 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 
XIV. 
KING EDWARD VIth's 
LATIN ACCIDENCE, 


Vor the use of Junior Classes. 12mo. 2s. 


Xv. 
MEMOIR OF 


SIR FOWELL BUXTON, BART. 


A New Library Edition. Portrait. 8vo. 16s. 


THE LATE 


ROBERT SOUTHEY'S 
COMMONPLACE BOOKS. 


EDITED BY HIS SON-IN-LAW, 


The Rev. JOHN WOOD WARTER, B.D. 


Vicar of West Tarring, Sussex. 


Now ready, 


THE FOURTH AND CONCLUDING SE- 
RIES. Comprising ORIGINAL MEMORANDA, 








Literary and Miscellaneous, accumulated by Mr. 
Southey in the whole course of his Personal and 
Literary Career. Forming a single Volume 
complete in itself. Square crown 8yo. price 
One Guinea. 


From the Joun Buri Newspaper. 
Both asa key to the character of Southey’s mind, 
and as a study for literary composers, this col- 
lection of Original Memoranda possesses an in- 
terest which it would be difficult to overrate ; 
and in taking our leave of a work which has 
been throughout so valuable and attractive, we 
desire to tender our best acknowledgments to 
the editor for his industry in putting us in 
possession of treasures so rich and so varied as 
those left behind him by the immortal genius 
whose monument he has raised with stone, as 
it were, of his own hewing and preparing. 


From the Spucrator Newspaper. 
This concluding volume is the most interesting | 
of the series, in a literary sense. A consider- | 
able portion of it consists of jottings of thoughts, 
images, and plans, intended for use on future | 
oceasions. Some of these were worked up; | 
and the curious may compare the outline with the 

completion —the hint with the finished idea, | 
Others still remain, mementos of the vanity of 

human intentions. Original thoughts, however, 

do not form the whole contents of the volume: | 
there are numerous extracts, from the rarest of | 
rare books down to the newspaper paragraph, the | 
bit of strange news, or the tradition picked up in | 
conversation. 








THE THIRD SERIES. Being ANALYTI- 
CAL READINGS in Ecclesiastical History, 
Anglo-Irish History, French Literature, Voy- 
ages and Travels, &c. &e. &e. Forming a | 
single Volume complete in itself. Square crown 
8vo. price One Guinea. 


THE SECOND SERIES. Comprising SPE- 
CIAL COLLECTIONS on Theological Subjects, 
Cromwell's Age, Spanish and Portuguese Lite- 
rature, the Middle Ages, &e. Forming a 
single Volume complete in itself. Square crown 
8vo. price 18s. 





THE FIRST SERIES. Comprising CHOICE 
PASSAGES; with COLLECTIONS for the 
History of Manners and Literature in England. 
Forming a single Volume complete in itself. 
Second Edition; with medallion Portrait. 
Square crown 8vo. price 18s, 








| 
| 


On Tuesday next. 


ROVINGS in the PACIFIC from 1837 
to 1849; with a GLANCE at CALIFORNIA. By a | 
Merchant long resident at Tahiti. With Four Coloured 


Plates. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
On Thursday next. 
DAHOMEY and the DAHOMANS: 


being the Journals of Two Missions to the King of 
Dahomey, and Residence at his Capital, in the Years 
1849 and 1850. By Freveritcx E. Fornes, Commander 
R.N. Author of ** Five Years in China,” and “ Six 
Months in the African Blockade.” With Ten Coloured 
Plates, and Wood-cuts. 2 vols. post 8vo, 


London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and 











LoNGMANS. 


NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
BY MR. BENTLEY. 


A YEAR ON THE PUNJAB 
FRONTIER, IN 1848-9. 


By Major Herspert Epwanrpes. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map of the Punjab by Arrow. 
smith, and numerous Engravings, price 38s, 


Il. 


THE TWO GENERATIONS; 


OR BIRTH, 
A Nove. 


By the Earl of Berrasr. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


RAMBLES BEYOND RAIL- 
WAYS. 


By W. Wriixie Corttrss, Author of * Antonina.” 
In crown 8vo. with numerous Engravings by 
H.C. Branpuine, Esq. Price Lis. 

Iv. 


THE GOLDEN HORN ; 


AND SKETCHES IN ASIA MINOR, EGYPT, 





SYRIA, AND THE HAURAAN, 
By Cuanies James Monk, M.A. 


In two volumes, post 8vo. price 21s, 


v 


NARRATIVE OF THE SECOND 
SIKH WAR IN 1848-49. 
DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLES OF 

Ramnuggur, 
Chillianwallah, 

The Passage of the Chenab, 
Goojerat, &c. 


By Epwanp Josern THackwett, Esq. late Aide-de- 
camp to General Thackwell 


In post 8vo. 


vi. 
THE 
BRIDAL AND THE BRIDLE; 
OR OUR HONEYMOON TRIP IN 
THE EAST IN 1850. 
In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF THE OPERA 
IN ITALY, FRANCE, GERMANY, & ENGLAND. 


By Groncr Hocartn, Esq. 


| Seeretary of the Philharmonic Society of London, and 


Honorary Member of the Philharmonic Society of 
Paris. 
In 2 vols. small 8yo. price 14s. 
Vill. 


New anp Cuearer Eprtion or 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
REIGN OF KING GEORGE Ill. 
BY HORACE WALPOLE. 

Edited by Sir Dents Le Marcuant, Bart. 


In Monthly Volumes, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. each, (to be 
completed in 4 vols.) with Portraits. 


*,* The First Two Volumes are now published, with 
Portrait, and handsomely bound. 10s. 6d. each. 
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Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of London, 
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